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CATHEDRAL CLOISTER. 


Ts traveler in England who to-day 
visits fertile smiling Herefordshire 
finds it difficult to realize that time 

was when no more wild and desolate district 

could have been found throughout the length 
and breadth of the island. 

The Welsh mountains guard it in on one 
side, and in old days great forests spread 
out on the other, an inextricable labyrinth 
of winding paths choked by dense under- 
growth, Indeed, up to the era when William 
the Norman had firmly established himself 
on the English throne, the silvery Wye, 
which now runs through green meadows 
and pleasant glades, past quiet hamlets and 
stately baronial halls, the varied landscapes 
on either hand always permeated by an 
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atmosphere of peace and rest, made its way 
through solitary wastes which were the scenes 
of strife and bloodshed from generation to 
generation. 

Traces of those troublous days still exist 
in various forms, and the antiquarian finds 
plentiful store of curious and_ interesting 
memorials, from the remains of British 
camps crowning the tops of lofty hills and 
telling of a people who kept vigilant guard 
against wary foes, to relics that point to the 
time when the Romans pushed their way 
into the west of England and built military 
roads which they flanked at intervals by 
towers and stations which might serve to 
keep the Britons in awed submission. 

After the Romans, in due season came 
the English, and the district made part of 
the powerful Marcian kingdom, though it 
had no importance and no history proper 
until Christianity had reached power enough 
so that ecclesiastical organization could 
begin. As early as 680, Theodore, the great 
Bishop of Canterbury, established a diocese 
in the region and chose an old British town, 
Caerfawdd, for the site of a church, changing 
its name to that of Hereford. 

After this, for a hundred years or more, 
there was a succession of wars between 
Marcia and the Welsh kings; and, just after 
the latter had learned that it would be wise 
to respect their neighbor’s boundaries, down 
swept the piratical Danes, who for an indef- 
inite period tormented the land, then were 
finally expelled by the West Saxon rulers. 

After this, shires appeared instead of 
independent kingdoms, and Herefordshire 
came definitely into existence as a bishopric 
of much consequence. 

The cathedral was founded about 1072, 
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which places its beginning in the early years 
of the reign of William of Normandy. The 
Conqueror made Hereford a palatinate, and 
bestowed its earldom on his favorite, Fitz- 
Osborne; and with him went one Ralph 
Mortimer, who founded a family destined 
to hold an important place in English annals. 

Throughout the reigns of William Rufus 
and his successors down to Henry III, 
Herefordshire was the theatre of rebellions, 
and the weakness of the last-named monarch 
produced most disastrous results in this 
quarter of his kingdom. He tried to force 
on Herefordshire a crafty unscrupulous 
Savoyard as bishop, and the haughty West- 
ern nobles refused to submit to his authority. 
Then they quarreled among themselves ; 
actual civil war broke out, and Henry and 
his son were taken prisoners by Simon 
de Montfort in the battle of Lewes in 1264, 
after that doughty baron had captured the 
city of Hereford and driven out the hated 
bishop. 

But the capture of the king and prince 
roused the loyalty of many of the nobles, 
and the escape of the heir-apparent was 
contrived. Prince Edward took refuge in the 
castle of Roger Mortimer at Wigmore, and 
naturally this event rendered the Mortimer 
of that generation a great man when Edward 
came to the throne. The family increased 
in importance till we reach Edward II, 


when we find another Roger Mortimer in 
rebellion. He fled to France, where he met 
Isabella, the wife of his sovereign, who had 
gone to her brother’s court to arrange some 
difficulty between the two kings. The queen 
fell in love with Mortimer. Through the 
machinations of the two and the assistance 
of the Hereford bishop who had been mixed 
up in Mortimer’s rebellion, a party so strong 
was organized that, when the false wife 
landed in England, the unhappy king was 
deserted and powerless. His deposition and 
murder make a tragic record in history, and 
one is not sorry to read on to the page where 
Mortimer met a well-deserved death at the 
hands of Edward III. 

That same monarch, for the purpose of 
bringing money into the royal family, con- 
ceived the plan of marrying his sons to great 
heiresses: but this entrance of royal blood 
into several of England’s chief families 
roused later wild ambitions which cost the 
country long years of war and suffering. 

It was through this error that the house 
of York grew into the formidable rival of 
the reigning house of Lancaster, and _ its 
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connection with the Mortimers involved 
Herefordshire in the fierce struggle between 
the rival Rose factions. It was in Hereford- 
shire itself that the young prince of York 
gained the success which carried him to the 
throne. In the famous battle of Mortimer’s 
Cross, four thousand men were slain, and 
the prince became Edward IV. 

But no real peace prevailed in that 
region until the reign of the Tudors began. 
In 1536, under Henry VIII, Wales was 
definitely incorporated with England, and 
Herefordshire allotted its present limits by 
having thirteen townships added and _ its 
boundary on the west definitely settled. 

Here then ended the martial period of 








OLD HOUSES IN HEREFORD. 


Herefordshire’s existence. Owing to its 
wonderful fertility and its delightfully mild 
climate, it throve and prospered in a won- 
derful fashion. It proved admirably adapted 
to the growth of apple-trees, its grazing- 
lands were unsurpassed, and its wealth and 
importance grew until there rose the proverb 
which lives even into our day: 


“ Blessed is the eye, between Severn and Wye.” 


“The great baronial families passed away 
in the Wars of the Roses,” says the histo- 
rian, ‘and a new nobility gradually took their 
place. This new nobility was in many cases 
formed out of families which had long been 
overshadowed by greater lords. We may trace 


= the process by noting the different 
t* families which in turn possessed 
castles and lands there. Hereford 
Castle ceased to be the seat of an 
earl, and fell into the hands of the 
crown. The castle of Wigmore took 
its place till the lords of Wigmore 
were absorbed into a royal house 
and that castle was allowed to fall 
into ruin. Then the lords of Woebly 
began a career of official life which 
raised them to a commanding posi- 
tion in the annals of England.” The 
family name was Devereux; and 
Walter Devereux, whose ancestor 
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had fallen fighting for Richard III on Bos- 
worth Field, was created Earl of Essex by 
Queen Elizabeth. She sent him to Ireland, 
to bring order into that unfortunate country ; 
but the task proved too difficult, and we are 
told that he died of a broken heart, owing 
to his failure. 

Every school-boy is familiar with the 
career of his son Robert, for years the 
brightest ornament of Elizabeth’s court and 
the principal favorite of that tyrannical 
sovereign—a career which ended in open 
rebellion on his part, his execution for high 
treason, and the embittering of the queen’s 
last days with sorrow and remorse for her 
act. Essex was the last of the English lords 
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CHAINED BOOKS. 


who plotted to set himself against the crown, 
but it is a noteworthy fact that one of his 
descendants was general of the Parliament 
during the Civil War and prepared the way 
for Cromwell. 

In that contest, Herefordshire clung to the 
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cause of Charles I, and suffered accordingly, 
The town itself underwent three sieges, and 
its castle was razed to the ground. Most of 
the castles throughout the shire were reduced 
to ruins, which still exist and to which time 
has given a rare picturesqueness. 

“Foremost among these, for beauty of 
situation and architectural interest, ranks 
Goodrich Castle, which crowns the summit 
of a red sandstone cliff that rises abruptly 
above the river Wye as it widens into the 
plain toward Ross. Its massive Norman keep 
tells of its origin as a stronghold; its noble 
dining-hall, opening into a graceful drawing- 
room, tells of the change of the fortress into 
a mansion.” Castle and mansion are alike 


in ruins now, dominated by a comfortable 
country-house which rises on the wooded 
heights behind. 

“Tn front, the Wye makes its way 
through rich meadows where the drowsy 
cattle are peacefully feeding, cottages rise 
along the high-road, and the whole scene 
is instinct with the country-life of Eng- 
land in the past and in the present alike.” 

The town of Hereford only boasts some 
twelve thousand inhabitants, but a more 
charming old place and one more individu- 
ally English is hardly to be found. The 
streets are usually broad and clean, but the 
quaintest of quaint old houses abound in 
many even of the busiest thoroughfares, and 
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carry one back into the depths of a romantic 
past which casts a strange glamor over the 
present. 

Nell Gwyn was born in one of those old 
dwellings; I elect to believe it the house of 
which I give an illustration—I think the 
oddest we saw in our rambles. 

The cathedral is a fine specimen of Nor- 
man architecture, though the front was 
injured by the injudicious restorations of the 
last century. With its sturdy square tower sur- 
mounted by four slender spires, and its noble 
interior over three hundred feet in length, it 
presents a picture which lingers long in the 


sweep of the great pile, with a perfect bower 
of trees making a sylvan background. 

There is a lovely Lady Chapel, an equally 
beautiful handsome Chapter House, with a 
large library. Long slender chains are fast- 
ened to the clasps of the heavy tomes and 
hang from the top to the bottom of the 
book-shelves. This measure of security 
dates back to meaizval days, though most 
people owning valuable books could certify 
that there is ample reason for reviving the 
practice in our own days. 

Fresh from the journey I made through 
Herefordshire, I went during the soft sum- 
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mind of the visitor and keeps its own dis- 
tinetive place in his recollection of a pilgrim- 
age among the various marvels of cathedral 
architecture which are England’s pride. The 
cloisters are especially beautiful, for here the 
richness of the Early English style is grafted 
on the Norman plan. At every turn, one 
comes on wonderful arches, lofty casements, 
and doorways all carved with such skill and 
delicacy that at a little distance they look like 
patterns of leaves and flowers cunningly 
wrought in lace. I think from no point 
does the building present a more picturesque 
effect than when one stands with the fine 


old bridge in front and studies the graceful 
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mer days to visit friends in Huntingdon- 
shire, which in its way I found as full of 
interest as the scenes I had left. 

It seems odd enough to be told that the 
shire was once almost a sea-bordered county ; 
but the old chroniclers assure us that “the 
river Ouse flowed sluggishly into a huge 
tract of fens or marshes which faded gradu- 
ally into the sea, and what is now called the 
Wash reached with scattered islands here 
and there in a shallow flood to the rising 
ground on which stands the town of Hunt- 
ingdon.” 

[ have displayed enough historical knowl- 
edge in the first part of this article to satisfy 
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my vanity; so I shall leave curious readers 
to look back into history themselves, if they 
have any desire to know how the Fenlands 
fared under Roman and Saxon rule, or how 
in the progress of centuries they gradually 
grew into importance. 

In one respect, the district was exception- 
ally fortunate: it never became the theatre 
of battles—an immunity probably due to the 
fact that, after the middle of the fourteenth 
century, it could boast no powerful resident 
nobles. It profited by this tranquillity, and 
the Abbot of Ramsey, the most important 
personage in the district, was by good fort- 
une an unusually wise man, under whose 
direction the forests were cleared, the need 
of timber in the Fenland providing a ready 
market for the wood. The cleared land was 
converted into pasturage, and the sheep of 
Huntingdonshire were almost as famous as 
those of Leicestershire. 

Another bit of borrowed information I must 
also give: “The drainage of the Fens, which 
was seriously undertaken in the seventeenth 
century, worked a great change in the appear- 
ance of the district. The Wash retreated, and 
in consequence the town of Huntingdon lost 
its communication with the sea, which led 
to a gradual decline in its importance; but, 
as‘a whole, the county gained, for the low- 
lying tract about the Wash proved excellent 


grazing-land. Early in the next century, 
Defoe wrote of it: ‘Here are the most 
beautiful meadows on the banks of the river 
Ouse that I think are to be found in 
England, which in the summer season are 
covered with innumerable herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep.’ ” 

There was a great deal more of the descrip- 
tion which I spare my readers, though my 
friends, enthusiastic in the cause of their 
shire, did not spare me a single paragraph. 
I quote these lines because they are equally 
true of Huntingdonshire to-day. It is a 
region of pastoral life in the fullest sense 
of the term, keeping, even in the whirl of 
our busy century, a certain Arcadian peace- 
fulness and repose which give it an inex- 
pressible charm. There are no really large 
towns; Huntingdon, St. Ives, and St. Neots 
rank first, but these are merely centres of 
the agriculture of the district, and are so 
still and sleepy, so quaint and Old-Worl« 
like, that they afford a sense of rest which 
is fairly like a balm to tired nerves and weary 
eyes. 

There are numerous hamlets nestled in 
among the trees, which prevent the meadow- 
scenery from growing wearily monotonous. 
The causeways over which many of the high- 
roads still run remind one of the days when 
the lands were yet exposed to floods, and 
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the bridges at Huntingdon and St. Ives are 
splendid specimens of antique architecture. 
The bridge of St. Ives is especially fine and 
is kept in excellent repair. The building at 
the end was in by-gone centuries a chapel, 
erected for the purpose of allowing persons 
an opportunity to offer petitions at the outset 
of a journey and to give thanks at its close. 

One of the most interesting spots in the 
whole neighborhood is Kimbolton Castle, 
not only because of its graceful architecture 
—it looks much more like an Italian villa 
than a typical castle—and the loveliness of 
its gardens and park, but on account of the 
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familiar with Katharine’s sad story; it will 
be remembered that, in the pathetic death- 
scene, Thomas Cromwell is represented as 
standing beside her. I do not know whether 
the incident was true, but it might easily 
have been, as the Cromwells hold a promi- 
nent place in the history of Huntingdon- 
shire. One of the family in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth built Hinchingbrook Hous; 
but in 1607 the lavish expenditure of a cei- 
tain Sir Oliver Cromwell forced him to seil 
the place to the Montagus. 

Sir Oliver had a brother who owned a 
small estate near the town of Huntingdon, 
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recollections it brings up of wronged unfort- 
unate Katharine of Arragon. 

When Henry VIII’s wicked will prevailed 
and the unhappy queen was thrust out to 
make room for her young rival, Huntingdon- 
shire was selected for her place of residence. 
She died at Kimbolton in 1536. 

Shakespeare’s tragedy has made everybody 


and there was born to him ason whom he 
christened Oliver, little dreaming of ‘the 
place that child was to occupy in future 
history. As a lad, Oliver Cromwell was a 
pupil in the little grammar-school kept in 
a building which belonged to the Hospital 
of St. John. In 1628, Oliver entered Parlia- 
ment and the work of his life began. 
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BY HELEN 


HE was young, she was 
fair, she was intensely 
disgusted with fate. Per- 
seus was nowhere in sight, 
and the monster—three- 
headed, in the guise of 
the three terrible young 
Maeworths —devoured 
her peace of mind daily. 
Something had brought up the classic 

legend, and, as she looked over three bat- 

tered slates, her youthful soul was bitter 
with the unreasoning hopelessness of tempo- 
rarily defrauded girlhood. 

“T am chained to a great bare ugly rock, 
and the monster coming to devour me is 
named poverty, discouragement, and hard 
work !” 

Her pretty brow was knit over the slovenly 
problems of the eldest Macworth, and her 
impatient fingers tapped the slate with the 
blunt pencil. She flung back her head, 
pushed the slate aside, and stared at it 
stonily, then suddenly dropped her face in 
her hands. 

The strident voices of her charges return- 
ing from a ride were now audible, and 
Andromeda raised her head and _ fiercely 
dashed away the tears. Mrs. Mortimer 
Maeworth bustled into the school-room, 
accompanied by her treasures, and imme- 
diately found fault with the condition of 
things in general. 

“Please understand, Miss Lynde, that I 
expect the governess to keep the pupils’ 
desks in order.” 

“But, Mrs. Maeworth, it encourages care- 
lessness in the pupils themselves. A useful 
lesson is lost—”’ began Andromeda. 

Mrs. Macworth waved her to silence. 

“T wish no discussion of the subject,” she 
interrupted, loftily. ‘My former governesses, 
Miss Brown and Miss Osborne, were only 
too delighted to spare the dear children 
effort.” And she swept from the room. 

“The results of that style of training are 
very manifest,” thought Miss Lynde, with a 
fleeting smile. She restored her turbulent 
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group to a semblance of order, and the 
lessons of the day were begun. 

The next morning brought an unexpected 
diversion. Mrs. Macworth suddenly made up 
her mind that the season was sufficiently 
advanced for a visit to the sea-shore, and 
Marian Lynde was ordered to be ready by 
ten the next morning. 

The dancing pulses of girlhood asserted 
themselves at this proposal. She could not 
fail to have a little rest, and could enjoy such 
snatches of gayety as might come in her way. 
The children would be absorbed in shell- 
gathering and sand-digging for several hours 
each day, and she could sit on the rocks and 
gaze at the far-floating vessels. In her delight, 
she could have embraced Mrs. Macworth, 
which would have astonished that mountain- 
ous individual beyond measure. 

Late that night, Marian» Lynde looked 
over her scanty wardrobe and planned and 
contrived. Her cheeks were pink, her blue 
eyes shone, and, as she brushed and combed 
her blond hair, she regarded her reflected 
image with innocent satisfaction. 

“T am as good-looking as lots of girls who 
go. Maybe I shall meet Perseus!” And 
she laughed softly. 

The hotels at Neptune Beach were already 
crowded. Incoming trains hourly disgorged 
their passengers fleeing from the dust and 
heat of cities—ancient match-makers with 
their lovely daughters, young men in Eng- 
lish suits and eye-glasses, young. mammas 
with their stylishly dressed children and 
white-capped nurses, tired teachers and 
writers, business-men rushing down for a 
day and a night to gird themselves afresh for 
the battles of the money-changers and the 
endless vociferations of the Stock Exchange. 
Handsome turn-outs bowled along the smooth 
driving-road, tennis-clubs drew in_ their 
votaries, lovers found nooks among the 
rocks and spent blissful hours under striped 
umbrellas, discussing the ephemeral summer 
novel, the new school of emotional poetry, 
and last, but by no means least, their own 
subjective moods and conditions. 
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Into this kaleidoscopic whirl came Mrs. 
Mortimer Macworth, her darlings, and their 
governess. Miss Lynde felt that she could 
have looked after twice as many “ responsi- 
bilities” for the sake of the thrill that swept 
over her when she took the children to the 
beach on the morning after their arrival. 

In all the throng of bathers and prome- 
naders, she knew not one; but it was enough 
to breathe the salt air and to have it lift the 
light rings from her forehead, while she 
gazed over the illimitable waters in the 
intervals of watching her charges. 

“ Perseus”? did not make his appearance 
till the third day. Mrs. Macworth was giv- 
ing the governess some special orders in 
regard to the children’s bathing, when a 
faultlessly attired youth, with brown eyes, 
dark hair, and an irreproachable mustache, 
came along the beach and put out his 
hand. 

“Charley Sylvester! Did you rain down?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Macworth. 

The young man glanced up at the cloud- 
less skies. 

“Scarcely. Got in late last night on the 
‘Owl’ express. Allow me to present my 
friend—Allan Fraser.” 

He beckoned to a gentleman standing at 
a little distance. The latter had a pleasant 
face, not so handsome as Sylvester’s, but 
giving an impression of sunny temper as 
well as mental strength. A brown beard, 
cut in artist-fashion, would have betrayed 
his “ leanings,” 
a portfolio. He glanced expectantly at 
Marian after acknowledging the introduction 
to Mrs. Maeworth. 

“Miss Lynde, gentlemen,” said that lady, 
stiffly. She could not well do less. 

Charles Sylvester bestowed a patronizing 
bow and an almost impercepiible lifting of 
his delicately arched million-dollar eyebrows, 
but Allan Fraser smiled and shook hands 
with the young lady. 

“He has both brains and heart,” thought 
Marian, leading away the young Maeworths. 

“Mith Lynde! Mith Lynde! Bertie 
banged me wiv hith wooden thpoo-oo0-oon !” 

This wail rose on the fresh morning air, 
putting all Andromeda’s pleasant fancies to 

flight. She had allowed herself to muse 
on a certain sunny smile and a kindly hand- 
clasp of the day before, and, this being an 
, wnwarrantable proceeding in view of stern 


even if he had not carried. 


facts, she received her punishment in the 
above-mentioned interruption. 

Reproving the “banger” and consoling 
the “ bangee,” she took the children a little 
farther along the beach, and came suddenly 
on Allan Fraser sketching under the shadow 
of a rock. He lifted his hat and started 
from his camp-stool. 

“Permit me, Miss Lynde, to offer you the 
hospitalities of the place,” he said, drawing 
forward the stool; “there is a magnificent 
view up the beach from this spot.” 

The “woman who deliberates” is not 
always “lost.” On the contrary, she some- 
times finds many safe delightful things 
which her more uncompromising sisters 
must forego. 

Miss Lynde glanced at the sunny smile 
and the kindly hazel eyes and was reassured. 
“ Mrs. Grundy ” would not pass that partic- 
ular spot for an hour or two, and why should 
not Andromeda have her little chance of 
finding out whether this were’ really “ Per- 
seus”? She accepted the stool, and Mr. 
Fraser threw himself on the sand and leaned 
on his elbow. 

“They chatted of this and of that, 
The nothings that make up life,” 
and the infant Macworths squabbled and 
delved near by. 

“Of course you enjoy this sort of thing,” 
laughed Mr. Fraser, nodding toward the 
group, whose flat hats and chubby legs 
looked particularly aggressive and domi- 
neering. 

“Certainly—they are angels! They are 
bound to grow up, some day; but there will 
be others just as available. I shall not be 
obliged to forego my necessary amount of 
discipline.” : 

“And, if you lose youth and hope and 
elasticity in the process, so much the better, 
I suppose.” 

“So much the better! May I ask to see 
your sketches?” 

He opened the portfolio and selected some 
foreign views. 

Miss Lynde’s eyes sparkled. 

“You have been abroad?” she asked, 
with a quiver of eagerness in her tone. 

“T studied some years in Munich,” he 
replied. 

Fraser was beginning to study the girlish 
face beside him. 

Miss Lynde sighed as she pored over the 
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sketches. One by one, she laid them back 
with an air of renunciation. 

“Tt is the dream of my life to go to 
Europe,” she murmured; “ but it will never 
be realized.” 

He gave her a penetrating glance as he 
clasped the portfolio together. 

“One so young as you, Miss Lynde, ought 

to take a more rose-colored view of life,’ he 
said. 
- “Some florists have succeeded in produc- 
ing roses that are almost black, you know,” 
answered his companion, with a brave little 
smile. “Come, children, we must go. 
I thank you sincerely for your courtesy, Mr. 
Fraser.” 

He stood up as she marshaled her clan, 
and looked after her as she moved down the 
beach. He would have been more than glad 
to accompany her, but refrained. 

“Poor little girl!” he murmured; “ poor 
little starved defrauded soul! She ought 
to have money and pleasures and travel, 
instead of drudgery and repression. How 
superior she is to the purse-proud woman 
who employs her! I hope she will let me 
sketch her, some day.” 

Work was over for him, and he wandered 
restlessly along the beach, absently returning 
the salutations of such acquaintances as he 
met. He hummed an old German love-song 
under his breath, then laughed aloud at the 
prematureness of his thought. 

For a week, Mr. Fraser contrived to meet 
Miss Lynde daily. He bribed the children 
with unlimited bonbons, and they allowed 
him to sketch their governess without more 
interruption than was needful to maintain 
an equitable distribution of the sugary booty. 
Sometimes, when the stars were shining and 
the piazza of the hote! was almost deserted 
for the ball-room, the two had brief snatches 
of talk—much briefer than Allan Fraser 
craved; but he knew that women can be 
cruel as death to one another, and that 
usually in a direct ratio to the attractiveness 
of the victim. 

Then came the day of days. Mrs. Mac- 
worth and the children went to a picnic 
some miles up the beach, Miss Lynde 
remaining at the hotel, owing to a severe 
headache. It was a keen disappointment, 
for she knew Mr. Fraser was to be of the 
party. He had been so courteous and consid- 
erate, so knightly in his treatment of her, 
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that the day was a blank in which she did 
not meet him. 

“T am a little simpleton,” she said to her- 
self, with the hot tears pressing through the 
wet handkerchief she had laid over her ach- 
ing eyes. “Of course he does not mean 
anything but common politeness. Artists 
sketch every girl they meet, who is passably 
good-looking.” 

This, by the way, was a tremendous error 
on the part of Andromeda. Artists, like all 
other sincere workers, have no time to waste 
on the “ passables ” of life. 

The afternoon wore away, and Miss 
Lynde, having reduced the headache to a 
vanishing fraction, rose, bathed her eyes, 
and made the most of her remaining free- 
dom by a walk to a favorite rock—favorite 
because Mr. Fraser had pointed it out to 
her. 

She perched herself on the shelf and 
leaned back against the higher portion of it. 
Opening a new novel, she soon became 
entirely oblivious of Burns’s line in regard 
to “ tethering time or tide.” 

She read on, and the sun threw warm 
declining rays over her, and the little salt 
pools—oh, so softly insidious!—crept by 
twos and threes to the foot of her stronghold, 
and she recked not of them. 

“What a web of complications authors 
have to weave, in order to keep their heroes 
and heroines apart through three or four 
hundred pages! And what does it all 
amount to?” Andromeda suddenly exclaimed, 
half impatiently. 

She closed the book and sprang to her 
feet. The soft murmuring of the pools had 
changed to a steady inexorable sound whose 
meaning could not be mistaken. And the 
waters were rising—swiftly, surely, cruelly! 

Poor little Andromeda dropped her book 
into the chafing waves and moaned. Life 
was beginning to be sweet, and must she 
give it up? The pictures of the past week 
came up before her, and her dominani 
thought was: 

“Will he care? Am I really anything 
more to him than a chance acquaintance ?” 

Then an hysterical laugh broke from her 
lips, as another idea presented itself: 

“There wiil be an end to the Maeworth 


business. I wonder if they will badger 


their next governess as sorely as they have 


”) 


badgered me! 
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“Only a song of a boat, 
A song of a boat on a billow,”’ 

but the arms that propel the barque are 
working for a mighty stake. The hazel 
eyes have darkened and are piercing the 
distance like lances, the brown beard is 
parted by the gleam of white set teeth. 

Courage, Perseus! There she stands, a pit- 
eous little figure outlined against the golden 
sunset, her small white hands folded on her 
breast, her blue eyes raised to heaven in word- 
less prayer! The waters are very near her feet, 
they are lapping up the spots of gray lichen 
as a cat laps milk. He is near enough to 
see her now, and utters a cry like a clarion. 

She starts, turns her head, and, with a 
glad hopeful smile breaking over her tear- 
stained face, waves her arms toward him. 
The old legend flashes into her mind. 

“Tt is Perseus—for sure! for sure!” she 


whispers to herself. ‘He must care, or he 
would not have guessed where I would be!” 

Nearer! The waves have wet the toe 
of her beach-slipper now, but the brave 
arms are rowing for life and love, and the 
brown eyes are almost black. Straight into 
the blue ones shine those black orbs as the 
boat shoots her last length between the two, 
and Perseus lifts her from the rock. 

She is laughing and crying in one breath, 
and her first speech is a trivial one, such 
as all of us make when under stress of 
unbearable emotion. 

“T thought you were at the picnic.” 

“T came back when I found you were not 
there, and oh—I reached you in time.” 

“That is—very evident,” is the faint reply, 
and she sways and sinks, but it is against 
the breast of Perseus; and the boat on the 
billow glides away from Andromeda’s rock. 


BABY. 


BY THOMAS FROST, 


“THERE was never a sweeter baby since babies 
became the rage!” 

That was my mother’s verdict when by days 
I counted my age. 

“Never did welcomer blessing descend from the 
Hand Divine!” 

That was my father’s language when his lips 
first rested on mine. 


I am still but a tiny mortal in a little lace 
bib and cap, 

And they say that my laughter is “catching” 
as I dance in the nurse’s lap; 

But they know not the anguish that’s hidden 
beneath all this semblance of glee, 

For mother and father have parted, and each 
wants possession of me! 


Surely, trouble was ne’er more untimely: just 
cutting my first little tooth, 

And needing the closest attention to guard 
’gainst the pitfalls of youth. 

If his Honor decide for my father, I'll get 
horrid primers for toys; 

And, if mother win, she will spoil me, like so 
many mother-reared boys. 


And, no matter which way the wind blows, 
it’s certain as certain can be— 
That no little sister or brother will come to 
4 make gladness for me. 


My future, in toto, will suffer. Now, doesn’t it 
seem too absurd ? 

For words that were hastily spoken, for words 
much too readily heard. 


Last night, I lay snug in the cradle—wide awake 
was one pretty blue eye; 

And father came softly and kissed me, while 
no busy nurse-maid was nigh. 

He sighed as he bent o’er my features; his eyes 
looked suspiciously dim— 

Iam sure that his heart will be broken if I be 
not given to him. 


And then he as softly departed, and mother 
knelt there in his place, 

With looks so supremely unhappy, the tears 
on her beautiful face. 

No mortal e’er wafted to heaven a prayer on 
such sob-broken breath. 

Poor father would miss little baby ; but mother— 
to her, ’twould be death! 


Dear me! grown-up folks are so silly—so slow 
to forgive and forget. 

Their love is a fierce burning brilliant, in the 
jewel of life badly set; 

Tis lost all too soon on the highway: a tear— 
an occasional sigh— 

Why, there they are, crying and kissing! Thank 
goodness, the storm has flown by! 
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A LADY OF LABOR. 


BY MISS 


CHAPTER I. 


ly; y, F a’ the airts the win’ can blaw, 
I dearly lo’e the west,’ 
) fy For, if I then a-fishing go, 


The fishes bite their best.” 





Thus sang Lee Armistead, as he entered 
the office of his friend, Joe Russell, in Bos- 
cage, one of the most flourishing towns of 
southwestern Missouri. 

“Lee, don’t try to improve Burns,’ 
Mr. Russell. 

“TLet’s go a-fishing,” rejoined Armistead, 
seating himself. 

“Td like to, but I have a case before one 
of the justices to-day.” 

“ Here?” 

“No; at Mosses.” 

“That’s ten miles off,’ said Armistead ; 
“but not more than two from Wahoo Creek. 
Why can’t we take our tackle along and fish 
after you get free, so combine business and 
pleasure?” 

“ Those country courts are regular mills of 
the gods,” Russell replied, “and I shall 
probably be kept all day; but, if you get 
tired waiting, you can go on to the creek, 
and I’ll join you there as soon as possible.” 

“All right,” said Armistead. “I'll see to 
the tackle, and will meet you at the station.” 

Squire Ward, the justice before whom the 
case in which Russell was retained would be 
tried, was by his neighbors evidently consid- 
ered fitted to fill any and all positions, as he 
was not only magistrate, but postmaster and 
freight-agent at Mosses, and held his court 
in the station-house, an unusual appropria- 
tion of the apartment designed for a post- 
office and waiting-room. 

It was March; the weather was fine, but 
the ground was too wet for plowing, so that 
the farmers about Mosses were at leisure and 
attended Squire Ward’s court in numbers— 


, 


said 


. the waiting-room was filled with men. 


Two women appeared among them—these 
were witnesses in the case; they sat very 
close together, as if for mutual reassurance 
in the presence of such a majority of the 
opposite sex, though all these latter treated 
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them with that respect and courtesy which 
Americans so generally show to women, 
giving them the only chairs in the room, 
suppressing all roughness and profanity, anu 
even spitting cautiously. 

Armistead was seated just behind the two 
women, on one of the benches which sur- 
rounded the room; he was very close to the 
younger of the two, and could hardly fail to 
observe that she had a lovely white neck, 
that her dark hair was remarkably fine, 
thick, and silken, that her hat was tasteful 
and becoming, and that her whole person 
was eminently interesting, so far as his posi- 
tion behind her enabled him to judge. 

Presently a young man made his way to 
her side—a handsome fellow and _ well 
dressed, though with perhaps a trifle too 
much display of gold watch-chain and 
other trinkets. 

” Howdy # he said, all smiles. “ This is 
queer enough! What are you here for?” 

“T am a witness,” replied the girl, having 
responded to his salutation with one in kinu. 

Her voice was #0 low and even that 
Armistead could not have distinguished her 
words, had he not been so close behind her. 

“A witness?” the young man repeated, 
in surprise. 

“Mr. Rawson had me summoned,” she 
said, “though [ don’t think that my testi- 
mony will do him any good—I told him so. 
I hated to come, especially as Mrs. Milnes 
was sick and I had to come alone.” 

“You aren’t staying at Rawson’s, are 
you?” was the next question. 

“No; it happened that I was there, 
though, when the sale was made,” she 
answered, 

The case began. 

The lawyer opposed to Russell was most 
inefficient; indeed, he displayed such palp- 
able ignorance that the feeling of the 
audience was exactly expressed when a deaf 
old gentleman exclaimed, in a loud tone 
intended for a whisper: 

“That fellow’s a perfect fool, ain’t he?” 

Presently the girl, on whom Armistead 
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kept an observant and critical eye, was 
called —Christabel Lyndon. Her ready 
answers and graceful manner of giving her 
testimony greatly increased the admiration 
with which the back of her head and the 
softness of her voice had inspired him, and 
her face was beautiful. 

“Who is that young lady?” Armistead 
asked of a man who had such a shock of 
regular blonde curls as to resemble a Lord 
Chancellor with a wig on. 

“That’s Christabel Lyndon, Milnes’s hired 
girl,” came the unhesitating response. 

Armistead felt much surprised, and gazed 
at Miss Lyndon, unable to reconcile her 
appearance with the lowliness of her call- 
ing. She was very fair, and had in all her 
movements a grace more like that of cedar- 
boughs lightly lifted by the wind than 
anything to which I can compare them. 
As for her dress, though not costly, it was 
so well made and well chosen, so finished 
in detail, that it had an appearance of 
actual elegance. 

As Miss Lyndon returned to her seat, 
she met Armistead’s eyes regarding her so 
intently that she, thinking she must have 
met him before, was about to smile and 
bow, when it was borne in on her that he 
was a stranger. She blushed and quietly 
resumed her place, wondering why his face 
should seem so familiar. 

Armistead renewed his devotion to the 
back of the damsel’s head; she had looked 
doubly charming when her hazel eyes lighted 
up and her face brightened with that delicate 
flush. 

“’Twere long to tell, and sad to trace,” 
the progress of that simple case, which 
dragged its way along with a monotonous 
dullness that finally became positively mad- 
dening. 

tussell at length crossed over to where 
his friend was sitting, and said in a low 
tone: 

“Armistead, this will last the rest of the 
day, I believe. You’d better not wait for 
me—the business really is too much for 
human endurance.” 

At the mention of Armistead’s name, 
Christabel Lyndon turned her head quickly ; 
the movement was slight and _ instantly 
checked, but Armistead might have drawn 
a conclusion complimentary to himself from 
it even if he had not seen her flush till 


the very back of her neck was pink. But 
she did not look toward him again, and 
soon afterward left the court-room. 

The tedium of the case suddenly grew 
insupportable to the young gentleman, and 
he speedily disappeared also. 


CHAPTER II. 

ARMISTEAD dined at the boarding-house 
near by, and then betook himself to the 
woods, since it seemed useless to wait longer 
for his friend. 

The air was delicious and the afternoon 
absolutely perfect—spring had strewn heart’s- 
ease on every hill and gifted every breeze 
with balm. 

Armistead found the Wahoo abounding in 
attractions for the angler; he had good sport 
and fished until late in the afternoon, but 
Russell did not join him, and he was return- 
ing up the creek on his way station-ward 
when he came on Christabel Lyndon stand- 
ing on a log below the bank, fishing-rod in 
hand. She was dressed now in a suit of 
navy-blue flannel ; her white neck was pro- 
tected by a silk kerchief of amber and cherry 
colors, and a broad-brimmed hat of black 
felt shaded her face. Very picturesque her 
graceful figure looked, outlined against the 
dull gray-green waters of the Wahoo. 

At the sound of Armistead’s footsteps, she 
looked up and flushed instantly. 

“What luck?’ the young man asked, 
putting the question allowable from one 
angler to another. 

“Not much,” Christabel replied, after a 
little hesitation. She had three minds not 
to answer ; but his smiling face and respect- 
ful tone impelled her to do so. 

Just then, her cork went under, and she 
hooked a fine bass weighing about a pound 
and a half. 

“That’s a beauty!” cried Armistead, 
striding down the bank to the fair angler’s 
side; “it beats any of mine. Let me take 
him off for you.” 

“T can do it quite well myself, thank 
you,” returned Christabel, coldly. 

Armistead’s conscience clearly informed 
him that he had no business to linger when 
Christabel was so evidently disinclined 


-toward acquaintance; nevertheless, he made 


another advance, in spite of his inward 
monitor’s warning and the young woman’s 
chilling repulse. 
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“You are baiting with minnows,” he said, 
looking at her rustic rod and primitive line 
with an air of interest. 

Christabel did not think a response neces- 
sary. 

The case began to look hopeless; but 
Armistead was not a person to give up 
easily, no matter what he attempted. 

“This looks a likely hole for fish,” was 
his next original remark. 

No answer. 

He waited an instant, then added impress- 
ively: 

“ Looks a capital hole.” 

Christabel began to wind up her line by 
way of reply. 

“Won’t you try mine?” he hazarded, 
rather hesitatingly. : 

“T am much obliged to you,” Christabel 
replied, with cheerful promptness somewhat 
mortifying ; “ but I know nothing about fish- 
ing with flies. If you want to fish here, you 
are quite welcome to do so. It is a good 
hole.” = 

Armistead looked annoyed. 

“T hope you don’t think I want to rob 
you of your sport,” he said. “I never 
thought of such a thing. I have fished as 
much as I care to.” 

Christabel’s eyes answered as plainly as 
her voice could have done: 

“Then what are you stopping for?” 

Before he knew it, Armistead uttered the 
apology he would have done, had the quest- 
ion been spoken : 

“T beg your pardon.” 

Then, a little vexed with her, but more 
_ annoyed at his failure to establish a conver- 
sation, he lifted his head, clutched his rod 
tighter, and prepared to retreat discomfited, 
and he was not a man who found it easy to 
give in or relinquish any purpose whatever. 

Christabel turned away, partly to hide a 
smile, partly to look at another line close 
by, which she had fastened to the branch of 
a fallen tree. She made her survey just in 
time; the cork was being tuken under delib- 
erately but with resolution. The young 
woman dropped her rod, seized the other 
line, and drew forth a large cat-fish. 

“Now, you’d certainly better let me take 
this one off,” he said, his courage restored 
at once in the face of an opportunity so 
favorable to his wishes; “it’s a cat-fish and 
will hurt your hands.” 
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“Mine are no ‘dainty fingers, soft and 
long,” quoted Christabel, calmly. 

Armistead tried to recollect where the 
quotation came from, while feeling disposed 
toward both vexation and amusement as 
he saw her glance at his hands, which were 
far more delicate in appearance than her 


* own. 


The young gentleman had had the doubt- 
ful good fortune of having spent his life 
in a state of “Syrian leisure,” and his hands, 
always white, were especially so now, after 
being shut up all winter in a town. 

The cat-fish had swallowed the hook, as is 
the amiable habit of its kind; but Christabel 
Lyndon’s digits, if not dainty, were ruled 
by brains in all their undertakings. She 
took out her pocket-knife, and by its aid 
succeeded in extricating the hook without 
pricking her fingers. 

The little smile of triumph which curved 
her lips emboldened Armistead to cry: 

“Bravo! How dexterously you did it!” 

The only reward his admiration received 
was an instant fading of the smile and a 
determined gathering-up of her rods and 
booty. She evidently meant to go; so, before 
she could step forward, Armistead sprang up 
the bank and extended his hand. 

“Thanks; I can manage perfectly well,” 
was the quiet repulse to his proffered assist- 
ance. 

Hardly were the words spoken before the 
haughty damsel slipped in the clayey soil, 
and would have slid ignominiously into the 
creek, had not Armistead caught her hand. 
She held her knife still open, so that, in 
rescuing her, he received a severe cut on 
one of his fingers. 

Christabel, safe on her feet now, regarded 
the wounded knight with dismay. 

“T suppose you wish now that you had 
‘let her slide,’” she remarked. 

“No,” said the sufferer, wrapping his 
handkerchief about his hand; “but I do 
wish you had put that knife back into 
your pocket.” 

Christabel admitted her carelessness in 
clambering around with an open knife in 
her grasp. 

“T have some court-plaster in my pocket ; 
you must let me put a piece on your finger,” 
she said, taking out a small pocket-book 
made of scarlet leather and lined with 
white satin. This receptacle contained the ) 
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appliances for needle-work as well as the 
plaster and some tiny strips of linen. 

“T think I can put it on myself, Miss 
Lyndon,” said Armistead, watching her. 

“Ts that retaliation ?” Christabel inquired ; 
and again she smiled, this time without any 
effort at repression. 

“No, no,” returned Armistead, surprised 
and gratified by her entire change of look 
and tone; “indeed, no! But the sight of 
the blood may make you feel faint; it does 
affect many persons in that way.” 

“Tt does not disturb me in the least,” 
Christabel said, rewarding his consideration 
by another smile. 

She secretly appreciated his unselfishness, 
though not so highly as it deserved; for it 
required a great deal to forego the pleasure 
of having her fingers touch his hand. How- 
ever, in this instance, virtue met with its 
reward, for the young woman peremptorily 
bade him hold out the injured member. 

“Too bad! too bad!” she exclaimed, as 
she wiped the blood away, closed the wound, 
and skillfully applied the court - plaster. 
“That’s an ugly cut,” she added; “I’m 
alraid it goes to the bone.” 

“Oh, it isn’t anything serious,” he replied. 

“Tt might be, if you were to take cold 
in it,” she said. “Iam very sorry! But it 
will soon get well, if you keep the plaster on 
just as I have put it.” 

She bound his handkerchief deftly over 
the hand and tied it securely at the wrist. 
“That is the best I can do,” she observed, 
as she concluded her work. 

“T am sure no surgeon could have done it 
better,” he said, eagerly. 

“T am sure he would not have done it 
with such a troubled conscience,” she replied. 
“T can only repeat that I am very, very 
sorry ; it was dreadfully careless on my part.” 

“T don’t regret the accident,” he said, 
“since it procured me the ministration of 
such a Rebecca.” 

He knew the speech sounded stilted, even 
to absurdity; but her stateliness brought it 
into his head, and he could not resist finding 
out whether she would understand his allu- 
sion—that face and those eyes ought to 
belong not only to an intellectual nature, 
but one which had been cultivated by 
reading and study. 

“Tt’s hardly fair to the rich Jewess, to com- 
pare her with a hired girl,” said Christabel. 
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She did understand! He felt more pleased 
thereby than he could have explained, even 
to himself. 

“She ought to feel complimented, being 
compared to a ‘beautiful Christian,’ whose 
healing powers must of course be superior,” 
he replied, laughingly, aware that he was 
venturing too far, but hoping that his jesting 
tone would prevent the speech giving offense. 
But his hearer frowned, whereupon Armi- 
stead asked meekly: “ Doesn’t ‘Christabel ’ 
mean ‘beautiful Christian’? It seems to me 
that it does.” 

-Christabel laughed and blushed ; this sig- 
nification of the name had never occurred 
to her. 

“You would feel more like calling me 
a reckless savage, I should think,” she said. 

They stood on the edge of a wide wheat- 
field, which filled all the vale with a level 
lake of richest emerald; the sun was low 
in the west, and the wooded hills around 
took on a soft purple tint flecked here and 
there with a brighter glow. 

“ What a beautiful view!” said Armistead. 

“T have often thought so,” replied Christa- 
bel; “but sometimes I wonder if I would 
think the same, after seeing other places. 
I’ve never been away from here.” 

“ Well, I have seen many places,” rejoined 
Armistead, “and I still find it beautiful 
here. We are going the same way, Miss 
Lyndon ; let me put your fish in my basket.” 

Christabel reluctantly yielded, and they 
walked slowly through the woods together. 

Armistead chose a wide range of topics 
for conversation, and Christabel presently 
perceived that he was talking for the pur- 
pose of discovery—seeking, by different 
clues, to explore the labyrinth of her mind, 
which had obviously puzzled him. 

She helped him all that she could; she 
would not have been human if she had been 
able to resist doing so when the credit of 
her understanding was at stake, and possibly 
she felt a little excusable pride in giving him 
an idea of the books and studies with which 
she was familiar. 

When they reached the Milneses’ dwelling 
—which they did only too soon, in spite of 
various excuses for stopping which Armi- 
stead invented—he insisted on her keeping 
all the fish, presented his card, and asked 
permission to call. 

The name on the card—Richard Henry 
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Lee Armistead—was synonymous in the 
county ‘with wealth and lead-mines, but 
Christabel hesitated to give its owner the 
permission he craved. She did give it, 
however; and Armistead took his leave 
and tramped off to the station, humming 
as he went: 


“T met a lady in the mead, 
Full beautiful, a fairy’s child!” 


As for Christabel, there was a curious 
mixture of expressions on her face as she 
walked up to the house. 

“Did he remember, when he heard my 
name?” she wondered. “ How strange that 
we should meet, after all! If I were sure 
that he did not know—” She turned scarlet 
and held her head very proudly indeed 
as she added: “The point is, to make him 
see that I don’t care, at least.” 

“Good land, Chris!” cried Mrs. Milnes, 
as the girl appeared in the piazza. “ Did 
you catch all them fish just since you left 
here?” 

Christabel was not an orthodox angler; 
she confessed that someone else had caught 
most of the fish in her basket. 

“Who was that fellow who came up with 
you? He looked like Lee Armistead, from 
here.” 

“Yes,” said Christabel, “it was he. 
you know him, Mrs. Milnes?” 

“No; but I bet I’ll have a chance to 
know him from this on,” said Mrs. Milnes. 

She laughed with great glee, as she 
always did on the slightest pretext. 

“You’ve made a mash that you ought ’o 
be proud of, Chris! Lee Armistead’s the 
richest man in three counties, and awfu 
well educated.” 

If anyone could “rub the bloom off” of 
things, Mrs. Milnes was that person. Thor- 
oughly kind-hearted and sensible, she was 
wholly without sentiment or sensibility; 
loud of voice, unrefined in language, and 
incapable of softness or delicacy. 

Christabel had winced many a time under 
her coarse jests, but she thought a great deal 
of her; for Mrs. Milnes believed in freedom 
and equality, and treated Christabel as one 
of the family. Indeed, Christabel was the 
ruling spirit of the household—Mrs. Milnes 
having kept her long enough to discover 
her. pre-eminent trustworthiness and fidelity. 

“T’ll bet he comes to see you,” Mrs. Milnes 
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exclaimed, having made Christabel relate 
the circumstances of her meeting with 
Armistead. j 

“Tf he does, it will not be my fault,” said 
Christabel. “I tried to’ let him see that 
I didn’t want either his fish or his company.” 

“T never saw your beat!” returned Mrs. 
Milnes, in a tone of disgust. “That’s the 
way you are with all your fellows! You'll 
be sorry some day—mark my words !—curl- 
ing up your nose as if nobody was good 
enough for you.” 

Christabel smiled and went into the 
kitchen. As she donned her apron, she too 
sang in an undertone, to the tune of “Auld 
Lang Syne”: 

“My foe, undreamed of, at my side 
Stood suddenly, like fate; 


For those who love, the world is wide, 
But not for those who hate!” 


“Tf he has forgotten—if the interest he 
showed was not due to what she wrote— 
why, it promises to be one of the best 
revenges that the ‘whirligig of time’ ever 
brought in,” thought Christabel. 


CHAPTER III. 

A FEW days later, Mrs. Milnes called her 
to a front window and showed her a hand- 
some turn-out stopping at the gate. 

“What did I tell you?’”’ demanded the 
good-natured woman, in high delight. 

“Perhaps he has come to see Mr. Milnes,” 
suggested Christahbel, hypocritically. 

“Tl go to the door myself,” Mrs, Milnes 
observed, “and, if he don’t ask for you, I’ll 
give you a new hat—now, remember!” 

“Oh, how I hope he won’t ask for me!’ 
rejoined Christabel; but Mrs. Milnes hurried 
away without stopping to listen, repeating 
as she went: 

“A new hat—now, remember!” 

She had the satisfaction of discovering that 
she was correct in her supposition. Armi- 
stead promptly made the object of his visit 
known, and Christabel was summoned to the 
parlor. He had brought her some flowers from 
his own greenhouse. Christabel proceeded 


to arrange the blossoms in a vase, achieving 
a result in this delicate task which was truly 
exquisite. 
“Aren’t they lovely?” she said to Mrs. 
Milnes, who was just leaving the room. 
“Yes, they are,” the good woman replied ; 
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“that yellow rosebud, now—that’s just as 
pretty as an artificial!” 

Christabel looked at Armistead, and, as 
soon as Mrs. Milnes was gone, they both 
laughed. 

“T used to be furious when people said 
that about a flower,” said Christabel; “I am 
hardened to it now.” 

She and Armistead felt quite well 
acquainted already. Christabel did not 
forget to inquire after his wounded finger; 
he showed her that it was already healed. 

“That court-plaster of yours had magic 
in it,’ he said. “I felt as if a fairy had 
‘kissed the place to make it well.’” 

Christabel knew that kisses were called 
“court-plaster” in the current slang of the 
newspapers, and she did not much relish 
the turn which Mr. Armistead’s lively fancy 
had given to her charitable act. They talked 
a good deal about angling—I spare the gentle 
but incredulous reader their mutual “fish- 
stories”—and finally, when the conversation 
showed signs of languishing, Armistead asked 
who it was in the house that read French 
and German. 

“T see Schiller and Hugo’s Shakspeare 
on the table,” he said. 

“They are mine,” replied Christabel. They 
had cost her, even at second-hand, a month’s 
wages. “ You speak both those languages,” 
she added, iri a tone of assertion. 

“Yes; but how did you find that out?” 
he asked, evidently puzzled by her knowl- 
edge. 

Christabel was embarrassed for a moment, 
then she looked at him intently and answered: 

“T heard that you went abroad after 
graduating.” 

Armistead laughed, as if still more puzzled. 

“T didn’t know,” said he, “that any 
interest attached to my movements, outside 
of my immediate neighborhood—everybody 
is interested in his neighbors.” 

“Which do you like best—French or 
German?” Christabel asked, ignoring the 
curiosity she had roused, and pleased to 
find that Armistead was evidently innocent 
of any reference to the past, so far as she 
was concerned. 

‘“‘Let’s compare opinions candidly,” he 
suggested. “We will each write down the 
language we prefer, and then exchange 
notes,” 


Christabel smiled and agreed. She used 
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a little home-made note-book and a bit of 
common lead-pencil— Armistead’s pencil 
was gold, his note-book of the costliest; 
but both wrote “ French.” 

They found it interesting to pursue this 
mode of comparing tastes, and discovered 
that they had many in comnion. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ARMISTEAD made a long call before he 
remembered that he ought to have gone 
sometime previous, nor did this prove his 
last visit by any means. He came often, 
very often indeed; and, when he was away, 
the books and bouquets and delicious con- 
fectionery which he sent pleaded his cause 
with captivating sweetness. 

Mrs. Milnes soon called him “Lee” to his 
face, but he was very far from having won 
Christabel over to any such degree of 
familiarity. She was friendly with him, 
but reserved still; when he left, she never 
invited him to return. If his visits found 
her occupied, she would neither hasten nor 
lay aside her work. It was only by accident 
or observation that Armistead learned which 
were her hours of leisure. 

Such treatment was novel to the young 
man, and the fact that novelty is always 
delightful may partly account for his per- 
sistence. But his interest seemed*steadily 
to increase. 

“T wonder that you haven’t undertaken 
to teach,” he said, one day, astonished at 
hearing that Christabel received only ten 
dollars a month. 

She flushed suddenly. 

“Oh, I’d rather be a hired girl than 
‘a country school-mistress—prim, precise, 
and pedantic,’” she answered. 

She regretted the speech as soon as it was 
uttered; if Armistead recognized the quo- 
tation, it would lead to disclosures which 
she was far from desiring to make. But 
Armistead evidently did not remember ever 
having read or heard the words she had 
quoted. He merely laughed and declared 
his belief that Christabel would never 


become infected by either of the three 
tiresome qualities she had named. 

“T might,” she insisted, drawing a breath 
of relief to discover that her heedless speech 
had roused in his mind no suspicion of cer- 
tain facts which she desired to keep secret 
from him for at least a good while to come, 
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even if the truth must leak out at last. “I 
might; one never can be sure about one- 
self.” 

“JT think the danger is not probable 
enough to prevent your becoming a teacher,” 
he said. 

“T don’t think I could obtain a certifi- 
cate, even if I cared to teach,” returned 
Christabel. 

“You know ten times as much as many 
who do obtain certificates,’ Ammnistead 
declared. 

But Christabel shook her head. 

“Such knowledge as I have,” she said, “I 
gained by fits and starts and under difficult 
circumstances. It is far from being exact 
enough to meet the requirements of the 
county commissioner. Of course, I might 
read up; but I can’t bear to devote my few 
leisure hours to the dry course of study pre- 
scribed. I like to read and study just what 
happens to please me.” 

“Not an uncommon liking,” said Armi- 
stead. 

“And, even if I had a certificate, I doubt 
that fifty dollars a month would pay me for 
my freedom,” pursued Christabel. “Think 
of being shut up in a school-room day after 
day, condemned to teach just what and how 
your superiors might command, or subject 
to the criticism and fault-finding of patrons 
who have no interest in you because you 
will probably teach but one term in their 
district.” 

“T confess, the prospect does not sound 
tempting,” said Armistead, with an air of 
conviction; “ far from it, indeed.” 

“T have a good home here,” Christabel 
continued, “and I am treated very kindly in 
every way; so why should I try to teach?” 

“Well,” said Armistead, “even if money 
is no object with you, you would have a 
position better suited to you, and more con- 
genial society, I should think.” 

“More congenial society?” echoed Christ- 
abel, mockingly. “I have so much already 
that I haven’t time to entertain i! I am 
going to get tea now, and, if you will stay, I 
will try to convince you that the kitchen is 
my ‘spear.’” 

Armistead accepted this invitation, the 
first she had ever given him, with delighted 
alacrity. Mrs. Milnes came into the parlor 
to entertain him during Christabel’s absence. 

“ Chris says she won’t have you think that 
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I helped her get tea,” she said, loudly, 
“T told her that you would think she was 
setting her cap at you; they say the way to 
a man’s heart is through his stomach.” 
Here she stopped to laugh. “But Chris 
don’t care; she said she could take care of 
that cap. Good land! I don’t pretend to 
help her, nohow. She’s the best girl—so 
smart, and such a worker! And, as long as 
she’s been here, I’ve never heard a cross word 
from her tv the children, though they’re 
always a-botherin’ her. Her mother was an 
awful nice woman before her.” 

The ceaseless tongue ran on with ever 
increasing volubility; but, as the subject 
was praise of Christabel, the listener was 
able to endure. 

“If Mrs. Milnes doesn’t make him detest 
me, nobody and nothing can,” that young 
person thought, catching some sentences of 
this talk as she passed the parlor door. 

By the time that Mr. Milnes and the 
children appeared, Christabel had ready a 
high tea of the most tempting description. 
There were delicious cold meats, chicken- 
salad, lucent jellies, cakes, pastry, fragrant 
tea, all daintily served with a tasteful show 
of china, silver, and flowers. If the proverb 
which Mrs. Milnes quoted is true, Christabel 
certainly had the key to the hearts of men. 

“Chris always had luck, somehow,” the 
hostess remarked. “ Now, I can make good 
bread once in a while; but hers is always 
good. She will take the same flour and the 
same yeast that I’ve failed with, and turn out 
bread good enough for anybody.” 

“Tt’s the ‘skilled hand,’ I suppose,” said 
Armistead to Cnristabel. 

“Tt is the hand of one ten years a working- 
girl,” she replied, with quiet decision. 

She had good and sufficient reasons for 
choosing to keep the fact of her lowly call- 
ing prominent in his thoughts, and she never 
omitted mentioning it whenever the occasion 
offered. Her reminders apparently produced 
no effect, however, unless when, as some- 
times happened, they enabled Armistead to 
turn the tables against her and point out 
the higher and really beneficiai side of her 
occupation. 

But to-day he managed to take advantage 
of her speech at table to say something while 
taking his leave which he would not have 
ventured to’ utter if she had been content 
to leave his little compliment unanswered. 
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As he extended his hand and she put hers 
frankly into it, he looked down at the shapely 
fingers lying in his palm and repeated his 
words : 

“A skilled hand.” 

“A working-girl’s hand, I told you,” she 
said, rather sharply, 

‘““Very well, we won’t argue over terms,” 
he replied, raising his eyes to hers with 
a glance so expressive that she quickly 
turned hers away; “but I am convinced of 
one thing—it is that the home which could 
claim you as its mistress would be a happy 
one.” 

Christabel looked over his shoulder, out 
at the landscape visible through the open 
door—looked perfectly untroubled, even 
unconscious of having caught his words. 
The revelation in his speaking eyes had 
prepared her to expect some speech against 
which it was necessary to be armed. 

“What a fine sunset,” she said, in a 
matter-of-fact tone; “we have had nothing 
like it for a long while.” 

“Won’t you walk a little way?” Armi- 
stead asked, quickly. “It is wicked to stop 
indoors, such an evening; do come, at least 
as far as the turn in the road.” 

“J shall avoid the wickedness you con- 
demn, but I must walk in another direction 
than that you propose,” she said. 

‘Oh, any way you like; where shall we 
go?” he demanded, with undisguised eager- 
ness, 

“Oh, no,” she rejoined, with a quizzical 
smile; “the way for each is settled—fixed ! 
You are going home, and I am going—to 
milk the cows; so good-bye.” 

Before he could speak, she had disappeared 
irto the kitchen. 


“Confound it all!’ muttered Armistead, 
as he walked away toward the barn, in which 
his horse awaited him; for, when visiting at 
the Milnes house, he was obliged to act as 
his own groom, a detail which he accepted 
quite as a matter of course. 

As he mounted and rode away, he caught 
sight of Christabel passing down the lane 
which led to the pasture. She carried a 
shining tin bucket on either arm and walked 
with the free elastic step which characterized 
her. 

She reminded Armistead of some Greek 
princess, such as Homer describes, stately 
and beautiful, performing the commonest 
household tasks with a grace which invested 
them with a poetic charm. 

Then the girl disappeared round the brow 
of the hill; and the scene, so bright an 
instant before, looked suddenly faded and 
dim to the young man’s yearning eyes. 

“Confound it all!” he muttered again; 
but whether the grumbling ejaculation was 
meant to express his vexation at Christabel’s 
summary dismissal, her resolute ignoring of 
his bold speech, or a rebellion against the 
wearisome details of her life, even though 
she was following the example of sundry of 
Homer’s heroines, he did not make apparent. 

He reached the gate and rode quickly off 
down the rgad through the glow of the 
sunset, dreaming vaguely of many golden 
possibilities; while Christabel walked on 
through the scented fields, self-centred and 
resolute, concentrating her thoughts on the 
scene and her ordinary duties, allowing no 
visions of any sort to rouse a disturbing 
influence or to cast a glamor over the com- 
monplace and the real. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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. 
BY IDA ESTELLE CROUCH. 


Wavy I love you? Ask the rivers 
Why they flow to meet the sea; 

Ask the fountain why its waters 
Leap to kiss the sun in glee; 


Ask the dewdrop why it sparkles 
In the bosom of the rose; 

Ask the lily why its fragrance 
Perfumes every breeze that blows; 


Ask the moonbeams why they quiver 
( On the dimples of the lake; 


Ask the rainbow why it arches; 
Ask the billows why they break ; 


Ask the rosebud why it trembles, 
Trembles on your beating breast; 
Ask your fair cheek why its blushes 

Tell a tale but half confessed. 


When these whisper all their story, 
Shall my answer be complete; 
And your tender heart shall feel it, 
Just because I love you, sweet. 


HER YOUTHFUL SAVONAROLA. 


BY HELEN JAY. 


oJ S might have been expected, 
it was with misgiving and 
grief that old Mrs. Stanton 
consented to her grand- 
daughter’s Western journey. 
Still, what can a woman do 
when confronted by man’s 
obstinacy? Captain Raymond 
was lonely in the far-away 
garrison, and wanted the sunshine of his 
daughter’s presence; Bessie must come to 
Fort Logan. 

One bright morning in early October, 
a little group entered the Grand Central 
Depot in New York. The many bags and 
wraps indicated that one at least of the 
party was about to form an atom in the 
great mass of out-going humanity. 

The quaint old lady, so dainty and 
thoroughbred looking, was Mrs. Stanton ; 
tearful and nervous, she had come to the 
station to see her darling depart on a 
journey which she was pleased to term 
“an open defiance of Providence.” The 
tall military figure at her side inspired no 
confidence in Mrs. Stanton’s mind. 

“Captain Gray might be a suitable escort, 
but she doubted it.” Even his white hair 
and scarred face, the record of an Indian 
victory, might prove only factors in the 
inscrutable make-up of a girl’s fancy. It 
was only when she learned that the captain 
had come East to attend the christening 
of his third grandchild, and that his wife, 
in the best of health, awaited his arrival 
at Fort Logan, that Mrs. Stanton thawed 
in the least from her arctic severity of tone 
and manner. “ee 

Susan, the maid who was present to add 
her tears to those of her mistress, clutched 
tightly her parting gift to Miss Bessie. 
Flowers and fruit were well enough in their 
way, but she had chosen something more 
practical. When the last moment came, 
and, sobbing, she took her pretty nursling 
in her arms for a good-bye kiss, she thrust 
a parcel in her hand, saying brokenly: 

“Your grandma’s present—there’s some- 
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thing from me, too. Oh, my lamb, I hope 
it won’t be needed; but, if it is, think of 
Susan.” Choking sobs rendered the close 
of the sentence inaudible. 

Almost as soon as the train was beyond 
the city limits, Bessie, with true girlish 
curiosity, opened the mysterious package. 
A rapturous cry greeted the appearance of 
a jeweler’s-box, the cover of which was 
quickly raised. On its bed of pale-blue 
satin shone the desire of her heart—a string 
of gold beads. 

It did not require the few loving words 
written on the card which lay above the 
beads, to assure her that the dear grand- 
mother was the donor. But there was 
something besides—Susan’s gift, which was 
next opened. 

“ How characteristic!” cried Bessie, mer- 
rily; and Captain Gray chuckled appreci- 
atively, as the contents of a neat linen bag 
were brought to light by the young girl’s 
invading fingers. 

“A menthol pencil, court-plaster, smell- 
ing-salts, a bit of old linen, and a bottle of 
Pond’s Extract,” the captain enumerated, 
admiringly. ‘“ Fine woman, that, to have 
on a scout: she evidently prepares for the 
worst.” 

The laugh which followed banished the 
gathering cloud of homesickness from Bes- 
sie’s mind and inaugurated a friendship 
between her and her father’s friend which 
has lasted to this day. 

A more charming companion than Captain 
Gray could not be imagined. Bessie felt as 
if she were living in some warlike past, 
as she listened to thrilling stories of advent- 
ure on the plains and pathetic yet amusing 
accounts of the early days on the far 
Western frontier. 

Already she regretted that her life, since 
her mother’s death, had been passed in 
prosaic New York. 

“T suppose,” she said, regretfully, “that 
the good times are over, and that I shall be 
too late for any adventures, Everything is 
so uncomfortably civilized nowadays!” 
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Swiftly the time flew by, till on Thursday 
morning the end of their railway journey 
was reached. They were at “Crazy Woman,” 
the last station on the Rio Grande. Fort 
Logan was situated fifty miles to the west, 
and could be reached only by stage. As soon 
as they had breakfasted, they were to start 
for the post. 

Bessie never forgot the meal she ate on that 
memorable Thursday morning. On a rough 
pine table, guiltless of linen, were thrown tin 
plates, not over-clean, a number of bottles, 
and a few mugs. The edibles consisted of 
leaden biscuit, bitter coffee, and dry salt ham. 
Cow-boys, Indians, Chinamen, miners, a few 
enlisted men on their way to join their troop, 
and several Englishmen “doing” the country, 
were grouped about the table, some standing, 


‘some sitting, and all eating heartily. 


As she glanced around, Bessie shudder- 
ingly recalled her grandmother's prediction 
of “battle, murder, and sudden death.” The 
host was certainly the living image of a 
murderer in a sensational drama she had 
lately seen, and his little Indian wife looked 
as if she supped on blood. But there was 
one among the party of Englishmen who 
attracted her attention from the first. 

“What a handsome man,” she thought. 
“Tam sure he must be somehody of impor- 
tance; perhaps he is a nobleman traveling 
incognito. Oh, how the girls would envy 
me, if I could write home and tell them 
I had traveled with a real live lord!” 

The face opposite would have been 
noticeable anywhere; and, amid such rude 
surroundings, its extreme refinement was 
rendered more conspicuous. The features 
were of the Italian type, and the strong 
manly face was clean-shaven save for a 
very slight dark mustache, which did not 
conceal the firm yet sensitive mouth. 

As Bessie wondered to whom this ideal 
beauty might belong, a pair of grave dark 
eyes met hers in a glance of kindly interest. 

“T was wrong,” she said to herself. “ He 
is a young clergyman, traveling for his 
health. He looks just as Savonarola must 
have done when he was young—he has that 
same devout uplifted expression! I wonder 
if he can be going to Fort Logan?” 

He evidently was; for, when the stage 
drove up to the door, he took a bag and 
clerical looking coat on his arm and stepped 
put on the little platform. 


Bessie could scarcely believe the evidence 
of her senses. 

“Call that rickety wagon a stage-coach ?” 
she exclaimed. “Why, it would not hold 
together two miles!” é 

Into it, in spite of her fears, she had to go. 
The place of honor—the geat by the driver— 
was given to her, and into this seat she was 
fastened by an enormous strap which recalled 
the days of her perambulator. Following 
the advice of the captain, she exchanged her 
smart traveling-hat for a Tam O’Shanter, 
covered by a thick veil. It needed but a few 
minutes’ driving over the alkali plains to 
convince her of the wisdom of her act. The 
hot air burned and tanned with every breath, 
and the horrible swaying of the vehicle 
made any other kind of headgear a means 
of torture. 

Like all of his. class, the driver was a 
“character.” He had the history of the 
country at his tongue’s end, and glibly spun 
yarn after yarn. 

Jumping, plunging, almost rolling over 
precipices, the stage dashed wildly on. 
Fervently Bessie wished that the Jehu 
would stop talking and attend to his horses, 
but all in vain; above the creaking of the © 
wheels and the snap of the whip, the 
loquacious tide flowed on its unceasing flow. 

“Had she heerd about the robbers that 
was working along the liné? Day before 
yesterday, Jim Slater was shot by one of 
the gang, and his mail stole; and a man 
to Crazy Woman had his money up thet 
he—Jehu—would die in his boots ’fore the 
week was out.” 

Then followed a minute account of several 
murders and subsequent lynchings, blood- 
curdling in the extreme. 

How it happened, Bessie never knew; 
perhaps, in the interest of his narration, 
Jehu loosened his hold on the reins, but in a 
moment the horses gave a sudden leap to one 
side, the stage turned over, and the passen- 
gers, bag and baggage, were scattered over 
the road. Fortunately, no one was injured 
except “Savonarola,” as Bessie called the 
young clergyman. His face was cut and 
bruised, and, even after the rest of the 
party had re-entered the wagon, and with 
true Western grit dismissed the accident 
as too trifling for notice, he appeared 
nervous and ill. Bessie looked at him 
compassionately. How pale he was! 
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“T wish I could do something for him,” 
she thought. 

As if in answer to her kindly impulse, 
the recollection of Susan’s bag flashed into 
her mind. 

It was the work of few moments to unstrap 
her valise from its place on the roof of the 
stage. Timidly she offered her services as 
nurse to the youthful “Savonarola,” and was 
surprised and touched by the expression of 
intense gratitude on the sufferer’s face. 
Gently she wiped away the bits of gravel 
which adhered to the bruised forehead. 
Then, mentally blessing Susan’s forethought, 
she applied Pond’s Extract and some stick- 
ing-plaster, binding over all the soft piece 
of old linen. She instructed the gentleman 
also in the use of the menthol pencil, and 
in less than an hour the lines of pain 
relaxed and the white face of the patient 
gained a touch of color. 

The night closed in with a heavy storm. 
The accident had caused a delay of nearly 
two hours, and it would be nine o’clock 
at least before the next station could be 
reached. 

Slowly the horses picked their way along. 
The lantern swinging from the axle-tree 
threw but a faint gleam across the inky 
blackness. It only needed that a single 
hoof should slip, and they would be hurled 
down ravines thousands of feet in depth. 
Still the driver talked on with undiminished 
energy. 

“Good night for the mail-robbers,” he 
said, cheerfully. “Them fellers has eyes 
like cats, and is covered with ears! Like 
as not they know the paymaster’s bag’s on 
behind.” 

“And my gold beads,” said Bessie, anx- 
iously ; “do you think they would be mean 
enough to take them?” 

“ Beg pardon,” said a low voice almost in 
Bessie’s ear; “what are those treasures you 
speak of ?” 

Recognizing her patient in the inquirer 
and glad of any sympathizing listener, Bessie 
told the story of the lovely necklace, her 
grandmother’s parting gift. 

Scarcely had the last word left her lips, 
when the night seemed alive with flashing 
lights, yells, and pistol-shots. Instantly the 
bits of the horses were seized and the stage 
surrounded by a crowd of white- masked 
men. Jehu was dragged from his seat, and 
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his hands were tied with pieces of the reins, 
and Bessie found herself emphatically depos- 
ited in a mud-puddle. 

In less time than it takes to tell the story, 
the baggage was ransacked, the Government 
mail captured, the traces cut, and the horses 
sent wildly rushing down toward Crazy 
Woman. Then, with a mocking yell, th: 
robbers disappeared in the darkness, 

“Where is Bessie?” cried an agonized 
voice; and Captain Gray rushed frantically 
about, looking for his little charge. 

A cry from one of the soldiers chilled his 
blood. 

“ Here she is, captain—bleeding to death.” 

Tenderly they raised the slight form. The 
dim light of the lantern shone on the pretty 
white face, down which a crimson tide was 
slowly flowing. 

“Hit in the head, I reckon, sir; but 
I can’t seem to find the bullet.” 

The blue eyes opened and the lips parted. 
The captain bent closer; perhaps he might 
be able to take a last word to the broken- 
hearted father. 

“What is it, Bessie?” 

“My beads!” she murmured, faintly. 
“T saw them take my beads!” 

“Never mind your finery, child; tell me 
where you are hurt.” 

“Nowhere; I was only faint. See how 
my Tam O’Shanter has stained my dress.” 

“Worsted blood, by jingo!” yelled Jehu. 

After piling the remnants of the baggage 
in the stage, the little party set out for the 
next station. What a walk that was! 

About midnight, the welcome lights of the 
station pierced the darkness. The old adobe 
house was soon astir, and everything that 
rough good-nature could suggest was done 
for Bessie’s comfort. 

About a month after her arrival at the 
post, the courier one morning brought her 
a parcel addressed in an unfamiliar hand. 
Opening it, she found a silver box of Mexican 
workmanship, and in it a menthol pencil, 
her string of beads, and a tiny note: 

“Will you accept this slight appreciation 
of your kindness from one to whom kindness 
has been long unknown?” 

To this day, Bessie cannot believe that 
her ideal clergyman, ‘“Savonarola,’’ whose 
head she had bathed and dressed, was the 
leader of the robbers—the daring Jesse 
James, for years the terror of the West. 














ALL ABOUT MISS LINGARD. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


ww HY have I never married? 
That is a nice question to 
ask a woman past forty, 
who is never taken by 
strangers for more than 
thirty. Nobody but a 
story - writer would have 
the assurance to put such an inquiry, nor 
even he unless he were among the worst 
of that abandoned class. 

Oh, you need not attempt to smooth 
matters by saying that everybody knows 
I chose spinsterhood voluntarily—that I 
have had more offers of marriage, first and 
last, than any other woman in the county. 
Of course, I know I own that doubtfully 
fortunate reputation; there is quite a bat- 
talion of men, each of whom public opinion 
obstinately asserts has in turn ranked among 
my disappointed suitors. Most of the accused 
remain my very good friends, in spite of 
this attempt on the part of my neighbors 
to disturb our pleasant relations by those 
disagreeable reports. 

The generality do not deny the truth of 
the statement? Well, I suppose they per- 
ceived the uselessness of doing so, profiting 
by the example of those who did try to clear 
themselves from the charge. The more those 
rebellious under the accusation denied its 
having any foundation, the more tenacioualy 
did the gossips cling to their credence; and, 
when I joined ia the denial, it was by some 
mysterious process of reasoning considered 
the most convincing proof that the men had 
been my victims. The only wise men were 
those who put the allegation aside with a 
smile or a sigh, or said boldly: “She was 
worth liking.” Sometimes it was admitted 
that in their cases there might be a doubt. 

I need not put all these supposed suitors 
in the past tense? Can I deny that the same 
things are said to-day? I know they are; it 
is ridiculous—worse, because it makes some 
of the girls hate me, and I like girls. People 
say to them, whenever a new man presents 
himself: “Oh, you will have to wait till he 





( has graduated from Miss Lingard’s school.” 


It has become a kind of mania with my 
acquaintances, to insist that I have had more 
proposals of marriage than any woman in 
the State; so they go on piling up the fan- 
cied evidence. I suppose my first wrinkles 
or a few gray hairs will stop the nonsense— 
actually, sometimes I wish they would come 
and fulfill their mission. I know that sounds 
an unnatural wish on the part of any woman ; 
but I make it very sincerely every now and 
then, when I hear of some fresh tale which 
may be the means of annoying some man 
that I like—or worse, some girl I want him 
to like. 

Dear me! in that last sentence, I hit, 
without meaning to, on what I might call 
the key-note of my life; I have three minds 
to go on now and set the whole thing clear. 
I am sure you will make a story out of the 
confession—you would not spare your own 
grandmother, if you could produce anything 
readable by publishing the most cherished 
secret of her soul; but I shall tell you, 
all the same. My friends and enemies, 
neighbors and strangers, have discussed me 
for years at their own sweet will, and now 
I will take the liberty of gossiping about 
Miss Lingard in my turn. 

I must begin by putting your question 
in another form and answering it myself. 
How many offers of marriage have I had? 
I never had one—never really half a one; 
never in my life. This is the exact truth. 
Now, don’t irritate me by looking unbelief; 
you know my word is to be depended on, 
even if I am a—no: I mean, even if my 
father was a man; and, anyway, I mean to 
convince you beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

It sounds odd enough, for a woman who 
it is confidently asserted might have been 
almost Mrs. Anybody she pleased, to affirm 
solemnly that no man ever asked her to 
marry him; but so it is, and this is the way 
it happened: 

I began my career where most spinsters 
end theirs: I was a go-between—a goose- 
berry—from the time I got old enough to 

undertake that useful réle, which shares 
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the fate of most useful things and is 
cordially detested by my sex in general. 

I was born to act the part—there can 
be no doubt about it; in other matters, 
I am an ordinary person enough, but in 
that line I possess a positive genius. Why, 
I began when I was barely thirteen, by 
being the sole confidante of two of my 
cousins, whose love-making was frowned on 
by their respective families and the wide 
circle of relations into the bargain. I pro- 
posed an elopement to them; I planned the 
whole affair and carried it out successfully, 
in spite of their nearly ruining the crisis 
by their clumsiness in following my direc- 
tions. 

Now, after this start in life, you can 
easily understand I could not shut my eyes 
to the fact that destiny had made my chief 
duty clear. I frankly own, however, that, 
while regarding the plainly predestined task 
with complacency, even enthusiasm, I did 
not contemplate allowing it to interfere 
with my personal future. 

The last of my bevy of sisters married 
before I was quite eighteen, and that threw 
my widowed father and myself still more 
together; I was his pet, and I idolized him. 
My grandmother decided that I must “come 
out in society”; so we gave a great ball, 
at which I was duly presented to a great 
many people who knew me already, and 
I floated up at once to the highest tide of 
success—was pronounced the feature of the 
season. 

Of course, I enjoyed my triumph—per- 
haps, too, in a multitude of admirers there 
was safety; still, when Roger Esbourne 
dawned on my horizon, I confess to having 
been startled by finding myself wondering 
whether he could be the realization of the 
ideal man. 

He was past thirty, very handsome, very 
clever, with a charm of manner that I have 
rarely seen equaled. From the first, he 
devoted himself to me; before long, other 
men in my train began to look black at 
him—it became plain to me that outsiders 
thought the affair was growing serious, on 
his part at least. I refused to question 
myself; I just drifted along—the whole 
thing was like a pleasant dream, somehow. 

My cousin Eugenia Grant came to visit us; 
she was about five-and-twenty, with a fine 
figure and a classical face, though looking 


somewhat older than her age. I indulged 
in a theory that some romance in Eugenia’s 
life had not ended happily. 

I was delighted to find that my cousin 
and Mr. Esbourne were already acquainted, 
though it appeared they had not met for 
a good while. At first, it seemed to me 
that Eugenia did not particularly fancy 
him; but, when I asked her point-blank, 
she said there was no reason why she 
should not—he had every personal and 
mental gift in his favor, and she knew, 
besides, that he was the soul of uprightness 
and honor. 

I have not time to make a long story 
out of this incident; I must get at the 
consummation. The weeks flew by; I had 
begun to feel that it was not bold or 
unmaidenly on my part to admit that 
Mr. Esbourne was greatly attracted toward 
me— Oh, well, I said I would be truthful: 
I saw he meant to propose—what would 
my answer be? 

Fate settled that matter. One evening, 
I received a note from him, asking if he 
could see me the next day. That very 
night, I surprised Eugenia Grant’s secret, 
for I had been right in my supposition that 
she had one. She possessed great self- 
control, but she betrayed herself; and, when 
a sudden suspicion struck me as to the hero 
of her dream, she fell into the little plot 
I laid, and everything became clear to my 
startled mind. 

This is what I did: Roger Esbourne 
called the next day, and I went downstairs 
to meet him, with both hands stretched out 
and my very sweetest smile of welcome. 
Before he could speak, this was what I said: 

“T know your errand as well as if you 
had put it into words. I can tell you, too, 
that it will be successful—you do not need 
me as an intermediary. Oh, I have seen 
for some time where your heart had gone. 
Now, there is no reason why you should 
not learn that you have nothing to fear. 
Eugenia cares for you; she doesn’t know 
that I know it, and you must not let her. 
But she does care—she has, during all these 
years of separation.” 

Just then, the door opened and Eugenia 
appeared—not in the least suspecting that 
she would find Mr. Esbourne there. 

“Come in,” I cried, as she was about to 
withdraw; “I was going to send for you. 
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Here is a petitioner—but I'll let him present 
his plea himself.” 

Then off Iran. How did I feel? Glad 
to have Eugenia happy; not quite able -to 
decide whether or not 1 had any personal 
regret. When I returned, the matter was 
settled. I never knew what explanation 
Mr. Esbourne contrived, if any; at all 
events, he asked her to marry him, and 
of course she consented. : 

The marriage proved happy, but would 
you believe it? That ungrateful man hates 
me to this day. 

Before spring, I bestowed a nice young 
fellow—Martin Moreland—on a very nice 
girl, a great friend of mine—Alice Ryland. 
You see, the Grant and Esbourne affair 
had been a proof so convincing of the sort 
of work fate meant me to do, that I began to 
feel the responsibility of my mission: to feel, 
also, that it would be culpable wickedness 
to neglect any opportunity of fulfilling it. 

Martin was such a likable man, I hated 
to give him up; still, after the idea struck 
me, I could not rest till I brought him 
and Alice together. 

I seized my chance one night at a ball, 
when Martin and I were promenading in 
the pauses of a waltz, and he began to wax 
a bit sentimental, saying that I knew very 
well where his heart was. 

“You are right,” said I; “I do know, 
but you do not. Your fancy—mark the 
word!—your fancy is dazzled a little by 
me, because I am new, showy—oh, the 
fashion! But your heart is safe in Alice 
Ryland’s keeping, and it could not be in 
better hands. See, there is Alice now— 
how lovely she looks in white!” 

Well, you know, men cannot think very 
rapidly. Martin was quite bewildered by 
the torrent of eloquent explanation which 
I poured out in an impressive fashion. Then 
I whisked him off across the room, and, 
before he had got his breath back enough 
to speak, we were standing beside Alice. 

Well, that matter came to a prosperous 
termination before many months, and the 
pair have always been my firm friends. 
Alice says that Martin adores me to this 
day, and that she would get a divorce from 
him if ever he changed. Now, compare 
her with Roger Esbourne, and blush for 
your sex! 

{ I don’t want to bore you to death with 
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my private matrimonial-bureau successes, 
for their name really became legion in time. 
A good many women discovered the truth 
and trusted me accordingly, but no man ever 
perceived the real state of the case. 

The years flew on. It is only the cases 
which seem noteworthy that I am trying 
to recall; most of them were commonplace 
enough, because most men are so horribly 
commonplace. Flatter a man’s vanity or 
pamper his stomach, and you can usually 
wheedle him into doing what you want, 
provided you have wit enough to convince 
him it is his own idea, his own will, and 
that all your talk is only an elaboration 
of a wish or scheme which originated in his 
magnificent mind, 

About the most high-handed scheme 
I ever undertook was with Boyce Pentland, 
A dreamy poetical fellow Boyce was, who 
had lived unmarried till he reached thirty- 
eight because he had not found what he 
called “the realization of his ideal.” The 
summer he met me, he thought he had 
discovered her; but I knew better—I knew 
his ideal could not be realized, and that he 
would be disappointed if she could. What 
he needed was a pretty, dainty, graceful 
creature, with a fund of hopefulness to 
counteract his melancholy; a woman with 
an unalterable sweetness of temper and a 
great capacity for adoring “her lord and 
master”; a woman who liked poetry, when 
it was read to her by a man—could thor- 
oughly appreciate the beautiful, when clearly 
pointed out—in short, what I call a receptive 
nature. Now, Iam not any more receptive 
than a Hindoo idol; but I knew who was: 
pretty May Thorman, who spent that year 
with papa and me—one of the most charming 
young widows imaginable. One difficulty 
loomed in the foreground: Boyce Pentland 
had a dread of widows; but of course that 
was mere folly, and it was my duty to over- 
come the weakness for him. 

Boyce took to writing verses and senti- 
mental scraps of prose, and laying them in 
any book that he happened to see me reading 
when he entered the snuggery—a place to 
which only our intimates. were admitted. 
He did this several times. I gave the next 


book I began—I remember it was “The Idy]s 
of the King”—to Mrs. Thorman, and she 
wrote her name in her delicate aarti 
at the top of the fly-leaf. 
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The next day, there were some verses 
left in the volume; I put it over on May’s 
table. She ‘perceived the verses; while she 
read them, I watched her from behind my 
embroidery-frame. I saw that she looked 
pleased, a little fluttered, then a look of 
disappointment came into her face. She 
crossed the room and laid the book and the 
verses before me. 

“These were meant for you, I know,” 
she said, with a faint sigh. 

“T don’t know how you make that out,” 
I replied: “‘it is your book, and he put them 
in it: the inference is, they were meant for 
the owner.” 

“Nonsense; he did not notice the name— 
he saw you reading it. Now, Martha, the 
man is crazy over you.” 

“Not a bit of it,” I replied; “he is look- 
ing for his ideal—prove that you are its 
realization. The verses are lovely; you must 
answer them. When he finds who it is 
writes the pretty things, he will care about 
the writer—that’s plain.” 

“T can’t write verses,” she objected. 

“But you can translate them,” said I. 
“Now, you understand Spanish thoroughly : 
wait till I hunt up some poetry.” 

Well, we found a suitable poem; she did 
translate it, and managed very nice rhymes. 
The song was about finding a mysterious 
flower between the pages of a book. We left 
the sheet unfolded in the volume of “ Idyls.” 
Of course, Boyce read the lines when he 
came in; I watched him do it from the next 
room—I am not above peeping, when there 
is a laudable motive for the undignified 
action. 

This was the beginning of quite a series 
of poems and prose meanderings, which 
grew more and more tender; and Boyce 
thought I wrote the stuff, and began to wax 
so foolish that I was troubled how I should 
get out of my difficulty; luckily, he showed 
the way. He sent me a sealed envelope, 
one day; I opened it, and out dropped a 
note addressed to “Lenore”—a name which 
had been used several times in the differ- 
ent poems he and May had exchanged. 
Of course, I did not look at the note. May 
was out; I laid the billet in her table- 
drawer. When I glanced in there again, 
it was gone. Boyce called, toward evening; 
I had meant to be invisible, but he met me 
face to face. He turned red and he turned 


white, and looked as silly as a man usually 
does when he is about to utter a declaration ; 
but he looked resolute, all the same. 

“Did you get my note?” he asked, 
bluntly. 

“T got the one for ‘Lenore,’ which you 
inclosed to me,” said I, “and I put it in 
her table-drawer. Why didn’t you do it 
yourself? You have put plenty of other 
papers there.” 

“ Whose—what—why, that table—I thought 
—why, you—” 

I interrupted his dazed attempts at quest- 
ions, pointed in my turn at the table toward 
which he was pointing, and said: 

“That is May Thorman’s table—May is 
‘Lenore.’ Oh, you see I know a little about 
the secret, though not much; for May is 
very close. She writes charming verses, and 
she has the loveliest nature in the world. 
Iam glad you are in earnest at last, and—” 

“She wrote—why, you—” 

“Of course she wrote; who else would?” 
I broke in. ‘“ You wrote to her—put verses 
in her books—” 

“You know for whom I meant them,” 
he cried. 

“Of course I do,” said I, “and so does 
she. To tell you the truth, Boyce Pentland, 
if I had not been sure you were a man of 
honor and would not encourage hopes just 
to please your vanity, I should have stopped 
the thing. My little May is too dear, too 
sweet, too pure a flower, to be trifled with; 
but I knew I could trust you. I know, tov, 
you have discovered where your heart is, 
and I congratulate you!” 

Papa and a friend came in at the moment; 
Boyce Pentland took that opportunity to 
retreat. He did look very funny; a man 
always does, when he has been utterly dazed 
without any warning. But I had struck the 
right key: Boyce was a man of honor, in 
spite of his writing verses and being a 
sentimentalist ; he had a horror of coquetry 
and an exaggerated sense of duty. I felt 
sure everything would end right. 

He disappeared for ten days; when he 
came back, I had gone to Avon to visit 
a friend, and May was taking care of papa. 
Well, I staid away till a letter from the little 
widow informed me that she was engaged 
to Boyce Pentland. 

They made a very happy couple, as mar- 
ried people go. May was genuinely grateful ! 
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to him for marrying her; Boyce liked being 
adored, and she never interfered with his 
little Platonic flirtations and occasional 
searchings after the realization of his ideal. 

I reached thirty, and then time flew faster 
than ever; and, before I could believe it, 
I was thirtyfive! I published the fact that 
I was an old maid, but perhaps just for this 
reason nobody would pay any attention 
thereto. Never mind finishing your sen- 
tence—I have heard all that nonsense so 
often about looking like a girl! Anyhow, 
I was thirtyfive, and I thought there would 
be an end to the folly of men’s losing their 
heads over me; but there was not. Why, 
I married off three of my admirers that 
very year! Most of the matches arranged 
at my bureau turned out very well, nor did 
I often find much difficulty in persuading 
my swains to turn down the road in which 
I wished them to walk. 

Occasionally, amusing things would hap- 
pen; I remember one incident too good to 
keep back, though the joke is against myself. 
Howard Lasley was very much in love with 
me at one time—a nice fellow in many ways, 
but preposterously vain, rather shallow, and a 
little vindictive. Unfortunately, I could hit 
on no young woman to distract his attention, 
and the fatal day arrived when I saw that he 
meant to rush desperately on his fate. 

Knowing what a blow a refusal would be 
to his inordinate vanity, I tried my best 
to spare him; but begin his set speech he 
would! He had almost got the dreadful 
question out: if I had only waited a little— 
he was terribly prolix—I should have had 
a bona-fide offer of marriage to chronicle, 
but I could not bear to witness his mortifi- 
cation. I was so eager that my usual tact 
deserted me; before I could get a suitable 
sentence straight, I blurted out: 

“Please don’t say another word; I never 
mean to marry.” 

Poor Howard turned scarlet, then white, 
then he flew into a cold rage. He glared 
at me like a fiend, sneered like Mephis- 
topheles, and, unlike most people, instead 
of losing his wits through rage, he found 
new ones. 

“Tt is very kind of you to give me your 
confidence,” said he, “and I appreciate it 
highly. If meant for a warning, though, 
it was wasted, as I assure you I had no 


intention of asking you to marry me.” 
\ 


Up he got and off he went, and I laughed 
till I cried over my own discomfiture. 

Howard .told the story, and then I told it 
too; the consequence was, nobody ever 
believed either of us. 

Papa will be coming back, so I must cut 
my gossip short. 

What has happened lately? Oh, I have 
two ventures on hand, but they are both 
plain sailing—though one of the men will 
be greatly astonished; however, he will 
thank me some day, I am convinced of that. 

One other incident—one in which I put 
more feeling than usual? Come, don’t beat 
about the bush! You want to find out 
whether I have been in love. Several times, 
and never—never, really! I must believe 
this, and so must you, else how account for 
the fact that Iam about as far from being 
a discontented, disappointed woman as any- 
body in your list of acquaintances? 

Well, let me see, then, where there came 
a case which for a while I could persuade 
myself might—yes, ought to have a different 
ending from the rest of similar episodes. 

Could tell if I pleased? I am not sure 
of that. I have shown you, by telling about 
Roger Esbourne, ever so far back in my 
career, that I was trying to be truthful. 

After him? A romance? Why, I hardly 
think there was one, unless the affair of two 
years ago, with Laughton Grey—but no; 
common sense, rather than romance, influ- 
enced me then. 

Before Roger, then? Nonsense! I was 
barely eighteen when he “ crossed my path,” 
as the novels say. Oh, of course, poor Jack 
Haversham had been madder than a March 
hare about me, from my days of wearing 
short frocks; but Jack was a cousin—any- 
way, he had to go out to Australia before 
I met Esbourne, and— 

How did Jack’s romance end?, Why, 
he married, two years after he went to 
Australia. That’s a disappointment to you 
—spoils the romance you had begun to 
scent in the air, eh? After all, there was 
a sort of romance connected with Jack; 
but it blossomed long afterward—at the 
time Laughton Grey was devoted to me. 
The two episodes are mixed up; indeed, 
the finale to that with Grey was brought 
about by Jack Haversham’s thrusting him- 
self into the foreground after all that long 
period of silence and absence in the antip- 
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odes, so I may as well tell you both stories 
by way of a conclusion. 

Two years ago, papa and I: spent the 
winter in Washington; everybody made 
much of us, and we had a delightful sojourn. 
One of the most prominent figures in the 
Senate was Laughton Grey: the youngest 
Conscript Father in the list—the most 
brilliant, too. He had brought forward and 
carried an important measure in the face 
of terrible opposition; had bearded public 
opinion; had heard the entire press howl- 
ing at his heels and had come off victorious, 
with his former enemies transformed into 
allies. He was a charming man; not only 
clever and cultured, but a conventional 
gentleman by birth, breeding, and associa- 
tion. From the first, he showed me such 
marked attention that I was the envy of all 
the unmarried women in Washington; and 
I liked him, too. Even papa was softened 
by his exquisite deference, perhaps dazzled 
by the future widely prophesied as within 
his grasp; anyway, even papa as good as 
admitted that, if I offered Laughton Grey 
to him as a future son-in-law, he should not 
frown too forbiddingly. 

As the weeks grew into months and spring 
approached, and a crisis which I saw was 
inevitable approached too, I found myself 
more unable to judge calmly of my own 
feelings than I had been in many years in 
the face of such a state of affairs. I admired 
and respected the man; his personality was 
agreeable to me, his society a pleasure. 
Then, too, in a way, I am ambitious; but 
my ambition is of a vicarious turn, which 
the career of a man like him would gratify. 
He could at once, if he chose, go to France 
as minister; he let me into that secret 
because he knew I liked Paris and a 
diplomatic position. There was every prob- 
ability, as there still is, that he might 
at no distant period become a candidate 
for the highest position in the land, and— 
well, I candidly admit that I know of no 
woman who I think would grace the White 
House better than my modest self. 

I endured the torments of indecision, 
a new experience. One day, I was almost 
resolved to answer in the affirmative; the 
next, my queer old dread of fetters would 
rise again, and I was all at sea. Finally, 
I decided to leave the catastrophe to fate ; 
if he asked me to marry him—or when he 


did—I must reply as I might feel impelled, 
inspired, to do at the moment. 

The time came; one evening, I received 
a note begging for an interview. “I have 
an important question to ask you,” he wrote; 
“T cannot leave it longer unasked. I think 
you must know what the question is—must 
know, too, that my future happiness depends 
on your answer.” 

I shall remember every word of that note 
as long as I live; it was not an offer of 
marriage, but it was the nearest any man 
ever got, even poor Howard Lasley, to 
making me one. There followed a good 
deal of pleasant flattery: talk about my 
mental gifts, my rare charm of manner— 
all old, several of the statements mistakes, 
too; but somehow the incense was sweeter 
to my senses than when other men had 
offered it. 

Now, an odd thing happened just there. 
I read that letter, thought long over it, went 
to bed and to sleep, and—dreamed all night 
long of Jack Haversham: would wake, sleep 
again, and go on with my dream. Jack was 
in trouble somewhere, and I the cause; how, 
I did not know. I was trying to reach his 
side, and I could not; yet I alone could 
save him. I was lost in forests; I roamed 
about strange cities; I was shut up in ter- 
rible old houses, often near enough to his 
voice, to catch his earnest appeals, but 
unable ever to escape or to reach my 
journey’s goal. 

Toward daylight, I got out of bed, turned 
up the gas, and tore in fragments the note 
I had written telling Mr. Grey at what hour 
I would see him. I put off the interview, 
and gave as a reason the necessity for going 
to New York on important business. I started 
early in the morning, having invented a 
plausible excuse for my father, and remained 
absent for three days, 

You will not suppose I had been regretting 
Jack Haversham during two decades: I had 
woven a childish dream about him, but 
nothing more; though occasionally, as the 
years went on, I would tell myself in my 
whimsical fashion that Jack had deprived 
me of a husband by marrying the rich girl 
in Australia, 

The evening before I returned to Wash- 
ington, a letter reached me from the 
banker’s; I had ordered my personal corre- 
spondence sent up to my aunt’s house while 
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I was in town, I had not seen Jack Haver- 
sham’s handwriting three times in twenty 
years; but I recognized it as soon as I 
glanced at the envelope. Jack had never 
written to me since his marriage; yet some- 
how, when the letter came, I felt that I had 
been expecting it. 

What do you think Jack wrote? Why, 
his wife was dead—had been for several 
months; he was coming to America, Did 
I know why he had never come before? 
Because he could not meet me! He had 
gone away loving me; desperation at being 
confidently written to by a relative that 
I was engaged had caused his hasty ill- 
advised marriage. After the lapse of all 
these years, his love was as fresh and strong 
as ever; and now he was coming back, he 
was certain I did not need to be told why. 

Jack, poor dear old Jack! How those 
eager hurried pages brought up our child- 
hood and early youth! I had not really 
loved him—did not now, of course; but— 
well, I must return to Washington: I must 
keep my appointment with Mr. Grey. 

As the hour for the interview approached, 
I shrank more and more from the thought 
of meeting him; yet he was a king among 
men, and the position he could offer me 
was the realization of my ideal. Oh, I wanted 
to say “yes” to the question I knew he 
meant to ask, but I knew that I could not. 
I am unable to analyze the varied feelings 
which held possession of me. I was not 
influenced by downright love for Jack Haver- 
sham; yet to disappoint poor Jack, after his 
long journey, seemed unnatural. Then, too, 
it seemed disloyal to say “yes” to Laughton 
Grey; for my woman’s intuition warned me 
that he was influenced by genuine love— 
a love which merited something better in 
return than admiration, respect, and—the 
gratifying of ambition. 
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I could not risk the interview; I sat down 
and wrote to him my own story, apparently 
quite unconscious that he had meant to 
propose to me. I told him that Jack 
Haversham was coming back, and would 
arrive soon after his inexplicably delayed 
letter. If he asked me to be his wife, 
I could not refuse. I had lived very cém- 
fortably without my cousin during all these 
years, and could continue so to do, no doubt; 
but that childish dream had always pos- 
sessed its charm—besides, it seemed too 
hard that poor Jack should be disappointed 
again. 

The very next day, news came that the 
Australian steamer had been wrecked off the 
Sandwich Islands; among the list of the 
drowned was Jack Haversham’s name. 

My dear old Jack! He had gone down 
to his rest at the bottom of the ocean, 
loving me to the end. Whether I had 
really loved him or not, it seemed only 
fitting that I should pay his memory the 
tribute of remaining single. 

Oh, there is papa’s step in the hall! 
What happened? Why, papa and I sailed 
for Europe within three days. When we 
reached London, I found a telegram that 
had been forwarded from New York. A little 
blunder had occurred: Jack Haversham was 
not drowned, as reported, but—he was mar- 
ried! An Australian widow who made the 
voyage on the same teamer had called 
with him on the head /.:cerican missionary 
at Honolulu, and—she suarried him before 
they left the house. 

Mr. Grey? Oh, Mr. Grey has been for 
more than a year in Europe, on some secret 
mission of importance; he is coming home— 
he wrote me so, the other day; will arrive 
very soon— 

Oh, here is papa! I am sure you are glad, 
because it puts an end to my long talk. 


NIRVANA. 


BY LUCIEN ARNOLD. 


Frrst place, O death! kind, gracious, sweet, 
I give to you. Why do men shrink from you— 
The perfect thing, the thing forever true ? 
What peace shall be my own when our lips meet 
In one calm kiss, where hearts forget to beat ! 
Yours is no cruel shape, O death, my new 
Last love! A woman’s eyes of heaven’s own 
blue, 


A woman’s pity for man’s wandering feet 
Are yours; and, when against your still white 
breast 
Your tender arms shall lay my weary head 
And hold me close in sweetest of all rest, 
Ah! then, dear death, I shall be loved and dead! 
I shall forget life’s grim and stinging jest 
In your Nirvana, last of all and best! 





BY ARTHUR 


THE gates of glory ope at last, 

And summer’s exile now is past; 

Her reign she cometh to assume, 

The queen of beauty and of bloom: 
For, when she treads the meadow fair, 
Each footprint leaves a blossom there. 
(498) 


TUBBS, 


On silver wings agleam with light 
From some enchanted region bright, 
She comes, our natures to beguile 

With fragrance sweet and sunny smile; 
For all the world is blithe and gay 
While summer lingers on the way. 
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MADGE WILMERDALE’S DOUBLE. 


BY JAMES 


\@HIS is in the nature of a 
personal explanation. 
A long time ago, I 
wrote a story which 
met with a certain de- 
gree of success; my 
friends and the read- 
4 ing public who greeted 
i that so kindly have 
often asked why my 
pen has since been 
silent, and to them I 
make this confession— 
that the success of 
that story was equivocal. There was an 
under side to it, and an aftermath, and lines 
written between the lines, and parts of it 
were written with invisible but indelible 
characters on the tablets of my heart. 

Have you ever written a story? But of 
course you have—everyone has, nowadays; 
so you know, each of you, the swelling of the 
mind, gestant with great thoughts—how 
certain you were, when you began, that you 
had something to say, and how feeble our 
poor vehicle of expression seemed before the 
importanceof it. Then, when finally written 
out in our common every-day phraseology, 
that glimmering of doubt: perhaps it was 
not the very first time that the same thing 
had been said; perhaps—but perish the 
thought!—it has been even better said 
before. Never mind. Though a poor thing, 
it is thine own now, and none else will ever 
know how you yearn over that bantling of 
your brain. 

Thus with my story, as I thought it and 
planned it. Then, when circumstances com- 
velled the changing of it all—but I antici- 
pate. 

My most intimate friend at that time was 
Fred Phillips, a young physician of much 
talent but few patients. That is how my 
desk happened to be in his office, and how I 
chanced to allow him to work out some of 
the minor details of my story. 

In the beginning, I had determined that 
my work should be of the realistic school. 

Vou. XCIX—33. 
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So, in order that all my portraiture should 
be true to life, after the heroine was fashioned 
“fair and so slenderly,” Fred’s professional 
knowledge was availed of to carry her 
through a long and interesting illness, and 
at the last allow her to die in a rational and 
logical manner. 

“T do not quite like the idea,” he had said. 
“TI see enough of that sort of thing ”’—the 
fact was, Fred’s patients did die, mostly— 
“and I would much rather show how our 
art can be employed in assisting nature at 
the last ditch.” 

“No, that won’t do; this is to be a model 
of realism, and I don’t want any fiction in it, 
except so much as is necessary to carry the 
idea,” I replied. 

Somehow, Fred did not seem pleased with 
my answer; but, after a while, he said: 

“All right; I will do the best I can for 
you. I won’t draw a case from real life— 
from my own practice”—poor boy, he had 
none to draw from—“for that would be 
unprofessional; but I will diagnose a case 
as it might be, and kill the patient off in 
a manner with which no one can find fault.” 

I did not like his flippancy of tone very 
well; but I knew Fred could be of real use 
to me if he would, so I overlooked it. 

My story was published, as you doubtless 
recollect, in the “Family Omnibus,” as a 
serial. After a couple of instalments had 
been issued, I discovered certain inaccuracies 
and crudities which led to my withdrawing 
the latter half of the MS. for more complete 
revision. This I kept by me until each suc- 
cessive portion was called for, in order to 
give it the most elaborate polish possible. 
The publication had finally reached that 
point where, after sundry convalescences 
and relapses, it could be clearly seen that 
the heroine was on the final down-grade. 

On the evening of the day upon which 
the instalment appeared that settled this, 
Fred came into the office in a state of great 
excitement. Thinking it possible that he 
had been called to attend a patient, I con- 
gratulated him upon his change of luck and 
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quoted a certain proverb to the effect that 
“patient waiters, etc.” 

“ Hang your proverbs!” he cried, rudely 
interrupting before I had finished. “This 
matter concerns yourself as well as me. 
You must change that infernal story.” 

“Change our story?” I asked, in astonish- 
ment. I was careful to call it “our” story 
before Fred, as he had once or twice shown 
some sensitiveness regarding his position as 
co-author, although, as I have explained, he 
was concerned only with a minor detail. 

“Our story?” he retorted.. “I wash my 
hands of it. I shall be lucky if I can undo 
the harm that you have already done by it.” 

Harm? That pure innocent story, written 
with the very loftiest of motives, doing harm ? 
It was as wholesome in tone as any com- 
bination of words that could possibly be 
formed. It could not harm even the most 
unsophisticated of novel-readers. I began 
to wonder if Fred’s mind were not unsettled 
by his long waiting for the practice that 
never came. Yet I was too incensed to waste 
much sympathy on him. 

“Will you be good enough to explain?” 
I asked, icily. “That is, provided you are 
sane enough to know what you are talking 
about.” I did not like the adjective he had 
applied to my story, and wished to show him 
that he had offended me. 

“Sane?” he answered. “I am _ sane 
enough now. I wish I had been as much so 
when you persuaded me to join in your 
devilish plot.” 

“See here, sir!” I exclaimed, rising. “If 
you choose to apply such terms directly to me, 
do so, and I will resent them as becomes a 
man. As long as youapply them merely toa 
thing, albeit that is something of my own 
creation, I can only leave you to mutter your 
imprecations to yourself.” With that, I pre- 
pared to leave the room. 

Fred rose and followed me, laying his 
hand detainingly upon my arm. 

“We must not quarrel, old fellow,” he 
said, with some show of contrition. “TI did 
not mean to use big words, but this matter ‘s 
of the utmost importance; we must work 
together in it.” 

His manner impressed me with the genu- 
ineness of his own emotions, if not with the 
importance of his case, whatever that might 
prove to be; so I sat down again and made 
ready to listen to him. 
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He took a chair opposite, with his arms 
spread out on the table between us, as if | 
mutely imploring my aid and forbearance. 
After a moment’s silence, which he evidently 
thought to make impressive, he began : 

“She is the most beautiful creature !” 

“ Who is the most beautiful creature?” I 
asked, impatiently, as he came to a full 
stop. 
“Ah! I forg.t. You don’t know her. 
Madge Wilmerdale.” 

Madge Wilmerdale! 
my chair in amazement. Clearly, the fellow 
was crazy. Madge Wilmerdale was the 
name of my heroine. It flashed upon me 
that the glorious creation of my imagination 
had in some curious manner become endowed, 
to him, with a corporeal being. How grand 
yet how sad a testimony to the skill with 
which I had wrought! I gazed upon my 
friend with eyes moist with sympathy for his 
misfortune, while yet my heart bounded with 
exaltation. Fred glanced up and divined 
the meaning of my look. 

“Pshaw!” he exclaimed, pettishly. “ Don’t 
stare at me that way. I don’t mean your 
pen-and-ink Madge, but the real flesh-and- 
blood one.” 

Poor boy! he really believed in her, I 
would humor his hallucination, and thus 
gain time to determine what was best to do. 

“Ts there a flesh-and-blood one?” I 
asked, feigning amazement as best I could. 

“Yes; but I can’t say how long there will 
be, if this goes on.” 

“Can’t say how long there will be?” I 
echoed. 

“Man alive!” he cried, excitedly, “can’t 
you do something besides repeat my words? 
Yes—I don’t know how long there will be, 
if this goes on.” 

“Tf what goes on?” I asked, with a show 
of submission. 

“That story !”” 

“But what can I do about it?” 

“Burn the —— thing.” Evidently it was 
difficult for Fred to control his adjectives. 

“Why?” I kept on with my questions, 


I fairly sprang from 





as I could see no other way in which to get 
at the desired information. 

,‘‘ Because you are killing the real Madge 
with your outrageous details of the approach- 
ing death of the fictitious one.” 

Really, I thought, his hallucination is 
wonderfully complete; but I answered: 
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“Oh! you are giving me too much credit. 
I may say, with becoming modesty, that 
I know the story is a strong one; but that 
it can excite such emotions as will endanger 
life—” 

“Emotions be hanged! Miss Wilmerdale 
is impressed with the belief that this story 
is drawn from life. The diagnosis that I 
was fool enough to invent for you happens 
to be exactly the same as that made in her 
own case. In watching the progress of the 
story, she fancies that she sees her own fate 
foreshadowed. It is a pathological curivusity 
—or would be, if it were not so wretchedly 
sad—that her condition grows better or worse 
in exact correspondence with that of the 
fictitious Madge.” 

Fred said all this with such quiet serious- 
ness that I began to doubt the correctness 
of my first suspicions. Could it be that he 
had accidentally run across such a curious 
parallel? 

“ How did you happen to become cognizant 
of this precious analogy?” I asked. 

“T was summoned by Mrs. Wilmerdale 
this morning, to consult regarding her 
daughter’s condition. She had already been 
to the editor of the ‘Omnibus,’ to discover 
the address of the author of the story. 
Denman refused to give that without your 
authority; but, knowing our relations, he 
advised her to consult me. I found that 
the daughter is firmly convinced that, what- 
ever the fate of your Madge shall be, hers 
will be the same. I have pledged myself 
that the closing chapters find the heroine 
restored to health. You must help me make 
that pledge good.” 

After all, then, Fred was not crazy—only 
Quixotic. I was glad to know that, but 
of course my story could not be mutilated 
just for a girl’s whim. 

“Tt is all nonsense,” I said, “to talk 
about changing the entire plot just to hymor 
a sick girl’s fancy.” : 

“Tt is not a mere fancy. I have long been 
satisfied that the mental condition often 
exerts a vast influence over the physical 
condition of a patient. Of course, I have 
not told Miss Wilmerdale that the death 
of this fictitious Madge is already arranged ; 
but I have said to her mother that, if I found 
it to be so, it should be changed.” 

“Tt strikes me,” I answered, warmly, “ that 

« you have taken an unwarranted liberty in 


doing so. Even though the story is having 
this effect upon one susceptible reader, of 
which I am not wholly sure, I cannot see 
that I am responsible.” 

“Then you refuse to do anything? You 
will risk becoming a murderer for the sake 
of your own petty ambition?” Fred was 
losing his temper again. 

“T have not said that; but I want time to 
investigate.” 

“There is no time to lose. The next num- 
ber of the ‘Omnibus’ will be issued day after 
to-morrow. If you do not agree to change 
the story, I must take the other alternative 
and enjoin its further publication.” 

Now I knew that Fred was just foolish 
and hot-headed enough to take such a step 
as that, so I began to use diplomacy. 

“Well, I will see Denman to-night and 
consult with him about the matter. I will 
make no promise yet; but, if the MS. can be 
altered without too much labor, and it seem 
worth while—” 

But the matter-of-fact editor put the 
affair in a new light. 

“Says he will serve an injunction, does 
he? That would be the very best thing 
that could happen, for us. Of course, the 
injunction would not hold; it might cause 
a delay of a few weeks before we could 
resume publication of the story. If it did, 
I should report the matter fully in our 
columns and comment on it editorially. 
When we resumed the thing, it would sell 
like wild-fire.” 

After a moment, he continued: “TI think, 
Mr. Morton, we had better get the MS. all 
ready to issue in book-form. Write a new 
preface, and we will put it on the market the 
day we print the last instalment. Such an 
opportunity must not be neglected. This 
affair is going to be a huge advertisement 
for you and for the ‘Omnibus.’ ” 

He rubbed his hands gleefully at the 
thought of the shekels that would soon be 
flowing through them. 

I left the editorial room in a most uncertain 
frame of mind. I could not well afford to 
lose this chance for literary fame and fortune, 
I knew only too well how difficult it was to 
strike the tide at its flood, and had been 
working a long while to get my foot firmly 
on even the lowest round of the ladder. 
Now that I found myself ready to climb, - 
must I kick the ladder from under me? 
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Just then, a brilliant thought struck me. 
From Denman, I had learned Mrs. Wilmer- 
dale’s address. I would call upon her. 

I found her, with her daughter, occupying 
a handsome flat in the upper part of the 
city. My card requested that I might see 
Mrs. Wilmerdale alone. I did not care to 
reveal myself to the living Madge until I 
had resolved upon my line of action. 

A graceful pretty little old lady came for- 
ward to welcome me, asking, with an air 
that betrayed little interest, to what she was 
indebted for the honor of my visit. But the 
lack of interest in voice and manner vanished 
completely when I made myself known. 

“Ah, sir, you are so good to come!” she 
said. “Dr. Phillips told us that he would 
use his influence. I know you have come to 
give us some hope.” 

I might have yielded at once, if it had 
not been for that unfortunate reference to 
Phillips. I had not yet forgiven him for 
his high-handed interference, so, man-like, 
I retaliated upon this woman. 

“T don’t know, Mrs. Wilmerdale. You 
have asked something that is very difficult. 
If none of the story had been printed, it 
would be very different; and, you know, I 
have not any evidence that the matter is so 
important as you seem—” 

“Ah!” she interrupted, “ you have not yet 
seen Madge. But you will see her? Then 
you will know.” She clasped her hands 
appealingly before me, as if I held the 
balance of life and death. 

And so I saw Madge Wilmerdale. 

If ever, in all this world, a young girl—but 
what is the use of repeating? You remem- 
ber, in my other story, the description of the 
other Madge as she was upon her eighteenth 
birthday? Well, here was the creature of 
my fancy—the real rivaling the ideal. 

At that moment, I felt some genuine 
respect for the genius that had enabled me 
to limn so perfect a portrait from the mere 
filaments of my brain. But, on the instant, 
I was stricken to the heart that it should 
have been so true; for here was not only 
the perfect physical beauty that I had 
portrayed, and the beauty of soul as well 
showing through those blue soul’s-windows, 
but here too were that hectic flush and the 
sharp quick cough ti:at were the precursors 
of the inevitable end when this beauty 
must perish and be as dust. 


When we were again alone, I turned to 
Mrs. Wilmerdale. 

“Ts there no hope?” I asked. 

“No one can help her but you, Mr. 
Morton. The physician can do nothing 
further.” 

The answer brought me back to myself. 

“You fully believe, then, that she will 
follow the course of the other—the fictitious 
Miss Wilmerdale?” 

“As surely as night follows day.” 

“Then I can make but one answer. All 
that lies in my power shall be done. But— 
may I ask a favor, Mrs. Wilmerdale 2 

“You cannot ask any that I shall not 
grant joyfully, if you do this thing.” 

“Then may I read the conciusion of my 
story to your daughter in advance of its 
publication?” The lady gave me a quick 
look—I fancied, to see if she could discover 
my purpose and if she might trust me—and 
nodded her assent. 

That night, I worked hard. I cut and 
hewed and hacked at that story. I ran- 
sacked Fred’s library to make myself more 
familiar with the pathology of the dread 
disease. In an hour, my heroine was con- 
valescing—on paper. By daybreak, she was 
well. 

I was asleep on the office lounge when 
Fred came in and wakened me. 

“So you have changed your mind,” he 
said, sneeringly. ‘I was up there last night, 
after you left. You were easily converted.” 

“Who would not be, at sight of that 
glorious creature?” I retorted. 

“You have been at work already,” he 
said, glancing about at my disordered papers. 

“Yes; I am going up this afternoon to 
read the MS. to them.” 

“Don’t you think I had better go over it 
first, and see that you maintain some sem- 
blance of logic? ‘You will have the critics 
down on you, if you are not careful.” 

“That for the critics now!” I replied, 
snapping my fingers. 

“Well, as Miss Wilmerdale’s physician, 
I warn you to be careful. Any undue 
excitement, sudden or false hopes held out, 
might prove very disastrous.” 

This was a change of tune, but I said 
nothing. It was part of my plan to be 
careful. I had as good an excuse now as 
had_ red for being admitted to the society 
of the Wilmerdales, and I did not propose 
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to throw away my season-ticket for a single 
entertainment. 

That afternoon, I took with me a single 
chapter of the revised MS. 

Madge was half reclining upon an easy 
lounge as I entered, and received me 
languidly. 

“Your mother tells me,” I began, “that 
you are good enough to be interested in 
the story that I am publishing in the 
‘Omnibus,’ and I have thought it might 
amuse you to hear a portion of it in advance 
of publication; especially as my heroine has 
borrowed your name.” 

“You are the author, then, of ‘A Morbid 
Presentiment’?” she asked, sadly. “I would 
indeed be glad to hear the rest of the story, 
if I may. Because,” she added, in a lower 
tone, that her mother might not hear, 
“because I doubt if I shall be able to read 
the finish, when it is published.” 

I sat beside her for half an hour and read, 
and, when I had finished, there was a new 
light in her face. I fancied it was the light 
of renewed hope. 

“Will your heroine live or die, Mr. Mor- 
ton?” she asked. 

“T wish I could tell you,” I answered. 
“An author is sometimes as much in doubt 
as anyone, regarding the future of his char- 
acters. But, while there is life, there is 
hope,” I added, lightly, “and because she 
is your namesake, Miss Wilmerdale, I hope 
her story may have a happy ending.” 

“T hope so too,” she said, with a most 
pathetic eagerness. 

I controlled myself, and did not allow the 
story to progress too rapidly. At the end 
of a month, I went to her with the last 
chapters. Both the real and the fictitious 
Madge had improved wonderfully in that 
time, and the real one met me at the door 
with a light step and a merry laugh. 
Phillfps was there too, and he came forward 
and nodded to me more pleasantly than had 
lately been his habit. He was a frequent 
visitor at the house, keeping up the pretense 
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of medical counsel; but it happened that 
we rarely met there. 

He asked permission to remain and hear 
the final chapters read, and, while I was not 
glad to have him, I could not well refuse. 

With my little audience of Madge, Fred, 
and Mrs, Wilmerdale, I read to the close. 
When I had finished, all joined in congrat- 
ulating me; and Madge, with moist eyes, 
especially thanked me for what I had done 
for her. There was never any direct allusion 
between us as to just what that was, but 
of course it was perfectly understood. 

I had meant to ask Madge a question 
at the close. That was, what reward should 
my heroine give to the man who had saved 
her life? I thought that I might perhaps 
make another chapter to the story, if her 
answer suited me. But, with the others 
about, of course I could not ask it. 

Mrs. Wilmerdale seemed to divine the 
situation, and put the question for me. 

“Marry him, to be sure,” spoke up Fred, 
vefore anyone else could reply. 

Surprised at finding an ally in such an 
unexpected quarter, I turned to thank him 
with a look, at the same time putting out a 
hand toward Madge to draw her to me, 
determined to tell her now, even before them 
all, how much I loved her. 

Somehow, Fred seemed to guess my 
intention; he put himself betweer us and 
looked up at me laughingly. 

“She has already consented,” he said. 
“Congratulate us, Bob: we have been 
engaged for an hour.” 

I presume the result was wholly logical , 
at least, both Fred and Madge often assure 
me that it was, and that I am “hoist by my 
own petard”; for my own story says it was 
the talented young physician who saved 
Madge Wilmerdale’s life. 

And soI say that my story had an equiv- 
ocal success; for, though it has run through 
many editions, it lost me a wife. I am yet 
unmarried, and I have written nothing 
since. 


FROM ABOVE. 


BY WALTER HOLDEN. 


Every noble tendency, 
Every blessing worth our strife, 
Faith and hope and charity, 


All that cometh from above— 
But reflections of His life, 
Revelations of His love. 








BEAUTY AND UGLINESS. 


BY EUGENE DAVIS, 


en beauty really is? 

I hardly think so; for 
opinions on the subject 
differ as widely as the 
poles. 

There are critics who 
consider a Grecian face 
the perfection of beauty ; 
there are others who find such a countenance 
lacking in a few of the essential qualities 
that go to make up that characteristic. 
Beauty may, in certain cases, be the out- 
come of enthusiasm. A man, for instance, 
who loves his ugly wife, sometimes looks on 
her as a handsome woman. In certain coun- 
tries, that which is not common is judged 
beautiful. Thus a golden-tressed white- 
skinned nymph strikes the fancy and admi- 
ration of people in Italy more than the dark- 
eyed dark-haired dames of whom there are 
enough and to spare down in that peninsula, 
In the same way, an Italian peasant or a 
Creole might in Germany or in England be 
considered prettier than the average Gretchen 
or British blonde. There is an old aphorism 
to the effect that there is no disputing about 
tastes; and, as there are as many colors and 


.forms as there are tastes, we may find our- 


selves in a very labyrinth of incertitude 
in attempting to define what beauty really is. 
Venus, in the age of mythology, was uni- 
versally regarded—so the classics say—as a 
unique incarnation of the beautiful. Cleo- 
patra enjoyed the same reputation among 
mortal queens, although she ran an appalling 
risk of being ugly; for, as some wag said; 
speaking of Marc Antony’s sweetheart, if 
her nose had been only half an inch shorter, 
the whole history of the world might have 
been revolutionized. It is, however, an 
indisputable though not a generally known 
fact, that many of those historic dames 
whom former generations voted beauties had 
certain defects in face or physique which 
would have rendered them rather plain- 
looking in the eyes of the connoisseurs of 

to-day. 
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A stroll through the picture-gallery of the 
Grandes Amoureuses in Versailles might well 
puzzle the visitor as to the exact nature of 
the beauty which was so much admired by 
the kings and magnates of France in the 
past. Diana de Poitiers had very uneven 
shoulders, although the artist, Primatrice, 
sought—not, however, with much success— 
to minimize their irregularity in her portrait. 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére was lame of one 
foot. Madame d’Hondetdt and Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse, of whom Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau and D’Alembert wrote so gushingly, 
were both pock-marked! Mademoiselle 
Volland, who was credited by one of the 
poets of the age with having “an eagle’s 
soul in the frame of a gazelle,” was at the 
time wrinkled and parchment-skinned. 

I have before me, as I write this article, 
the letters of several ladies who have been 
good enough to give their opinions on the 
respective merits or demerits of beauty and 
ugliness. One fair correspondent writes: 
“Tt is pure nonsense to say that beauty has 
any demerits or disadvantages whatsoever. 
Beauty is, from a worldly point of view, 
woman’s sole treasure and happiness here 
below. It is that characteristic in her in 
which she glories, and thanks to which she 
is admired by men and hated and detested 
by women.” An elderly spinster writes: 
“A beautiful woman is in the majority of 
cases a waxen doll, a Dead-Sea apple, fair to 
the rind but rotten at the core, a being who 
has either never had any brains or whose 
original dose of intelligence has been quite 
used up by the maudlin sentimentaljties of 
gallants. An ugly woman may not generally 
be a favorite of the other sex, but she is 
invariably the favorite of her own; her 
circle of lady friends always compliment her 
on the taste of her coiffure and the elegance 
of her toilette.” 

A somewhat faded piece of female anatomy 
has it that a handsome woman is the giddiest 
and most ridiculons of creatures. “She 
smiles in order to let everybody see that she 
has pearly teeth; she laughs in order to show 
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that the teeth are small and regular; she 
looks into your eyes in order to permit you 


to contemplate the bewitching depths of hers.’ 


In all her attitudes in society, she imagines 
herself the centre of every circle and the 
object of every admiring regard. She may 
be an ornament, but she is never of any use.” 
“A woman of talent, sir,” writes a blue- 
stocking, “‘a woman of talent, who pens 
sonnets like Petrarch, and romantic idyls 
like George Sand, can never be considered 
ugly, though she has false teeth, wears an 
old-fashioned wig, and sea-green spectacles !” 
Some fair critics venture the opinion that 
there are no ugly women at all in existence, 
those known as such being ladies “whose 
external charms remain unrevealed.” Accord- 
ing to other authorities, intelligence is more 
than an antidote to ugliness. A poetical 
damsel observes: “ Ugliness is the calm light 
of dawn or twilight; beauty is the dazzling 
radiance of a summer’s noon-day sun!” 
Another fair one says: “The face is the 
mirror of the soul. Those only are ugly 
who are so inwardly. The reflecting rays 
of the heart beautify the countenance and 
imprint the seal of goodness on the lips.” 
A woman “who is not ashamed to be con- 
sidered ugly” quotes Balzac’s aphorism: 
“ Beauty attracts, wit charms, but goodness 
alone retains.” “Beauty, like ugliness,” adds 
this dame, “is effaced by habit and home 
life. The husband of the handsomest woman 
soon wearies of her external charms. The 
evil spell of beauty has caused more crimes 
and commotions than any other quality.” 
Women have peculiar ideas on the subject 
of beauty and ugliness in man. One lady 
quotes a classic axiom to the effect that, while 
beauty may be a virtue in woman, the ugliest 
of men have always been the favorites of the 
gods. “It is quite natural for men to be 
ugly,” observes another, somewhat mali- 
ciously. “Man is always handsome in a 
woman’s eyes,” writes a third. “A rough- 
and-ready soldier, with no pretensions to 
good looks,” writes a fourth, “who has 
risked death on behalf of fatherland, would 
in the twinkling of an eye capture a woman’s 


heart that might be besieged in vain for years 
by the most Adonis-like of mashers.” 

In support of this theory, one may instance 
Victor Emmanuel, who was almost as ugly and 
repulsive as Hugo’s Quasimodo; but his 
gallant feats on the battle-field endeared him 
to the fair sex, over whose affections he 
reigned as triumphantly as did Launcelot du 
Lac himself. The great French tribune, 
Mirabeau, was the antithesis of Narcissus. 
He had a very roughly-hewn countenance 
deeply marked by small-pox, and yet was the 
idol of high-born dames and damsels, 

On the other hand, women have an intuitive 
dislike of, or rather contempt for, the fops 
and dudes of fashionable life. These severe 
judges can cultivate the charms of effeminacy 
in their own persons, but they justly despise 
effeminacy in a sex whose first and chief 
claim on their regard is manliness. 

The story is told of a dashing Spanish 
sefiorita, who was wheedled into a marriage 
with one of the leading dandies of Madrid. 
He was a brainless creature, although pos- 
sessing features of classic contour and 
remarkable comeliness. The marriage 
turned out an unfortunate one; but, fortu- 
nately for her, it was only of a few months’ 
duration, as her spouse succumbed to an 
attack of pneumonia. - Shortly after his 
death, she fell deeply in love with a man 
far below her in station, a tall well-knit 
Hercules, who, besides being a hunchback, 
had a face as ugly as sin. When her legal 
term of mourning ended, the widow threw 
off her weeds and wedded this monster. The 
strangest part of the story is that she was 
very happy in her second union, and bore 
her plebeian husband no less than six pledges 
of her affection, in the persons of youngsters 
endowed with their father’s strength and 
their mother’s beauty. 

On the whole, the field of discussion as to 
the relative merits or demerits of beauty and 
ugliness is a vast impenetrable forest. One 
scarcely enters its outskirts without being 
confronted with the densest darkness. Under 
such circumstances, he is a fool who rushes 
in where angels fear to tread, 
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Waite face and hair of gold, 
False lips and bosom cold; 


Brown eyes and nut-brown hair, 
Warm heart and honor fair. 
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Adirondacks, Lake George lay like 

a silver mirror before them, the 
bright summer sunlight reflected in its crystal 
clear depths. From the shore where they 
stood, they could see the gleam of the finny 
tribe that swam on the bottom. 

The “they” were two sisters, Laura and 
Emily Dutton. Laura was the younger, 
but people always spoke of her first; she 
was the beauty and the belle. By herself, 
Emily would have been considered very 
attractive-looking; but unfortunately she 
was always judged by comparison, and, 
by comparison with her sister, she could 
not help suffering. 

They had arrived only the night before, 
and had left their aunt, who was something 
of an invalid, sitting on the hotel piazza, 
while they went to explore the beauties of 
the place, this being their first visit to Lake 
George. 
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“ Let’s hire a boat and go rowing,” cried 
Laura, “There can certainly be no danger 
there.” 

“T hope not,” answered Emily, smiling; 
“for your powers in that line are extremely 
limited: I should have to do all the pulling.” 

Laura pouted a little. She did not enjoy 
being reminded of her deficiencies; but, as 
her sigter was her superior in everything 
except the so-called trivial but alas very 
important point of looks, it was scarcely in 
human nature for Emily not to remind her 
occasionally of that fact, though she was 
careful never to do it in public. 

The sisters, however, agreed wonderfully, 
for Emily generally gave way to the younger 
in trifles; so they had soon procured a boat 
and were gliding over the shining surface 
of the lake. Laura played with the oars 
and enjoyed the pleasing delusion that she 
was rowing, while Emily watched her with 
an amused smile and really did all the work. 
There was only two years’ difference between 
the pair; but, as they had no mother, the 
elder felt something of a protecting care over 
her sister. 

Suddenly the blue expanse of sky clouded 
over and little ripples of white foam began 
to stir the calm waters of the lake. In a 
very short space of time, the peaceful 
surface was so rough that Emily became 
alarmed. 

““Won’t you please pull on the right oar, 
Laura? I want to try and land before we 
are upset,” she cried. Then, as her sister’s 
efforts only impeded their progress, she 
exclaimed: “ Put down the oars, or we shall 
certainly be upset.” 

Laura obeyed, struggling with the oars 
in the effort to place them in the rowlocks, 
and just at this moment they noticed a boat 
coming toward them, with two young men 
in it. 

“Can we help you?” they asked, as they 
approached the young dadies. 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” answered Laura; and 
Emily, thinking discretion the better part 
of valor, accepted their assistance. 
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In a few minutes, all were safely landed, 
and the little incident was the foundation 
of an intimate acquaintance; for the two 
young men proved to be also guests at the 
same hotel with the two Miss Duttons. One 
of the gentlemen was married; but the other 
—Maurice Clitheroe—was single, and fell 





an almost immediate victim to Miss Laura’s 
charms, 

Many and delightful were the excursions 
that followed—by water, in carriages, or on 
foot. Mr. Clitheroe’s friend and his wife— 
Mr. and Mrs. Emmett—generally made up 
the party, entertaining Emily while her 
sister monopolized her new admirer. The 
elder gathered quantities of wild flowers 
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and ornamented their rooms, filling vases, 
pitchers, and: basins with their woodland 
beauty; but it was the younger who, in 
picturesque morning-costume and _flower- 
trimmed hat, posed at the open window 
in the fresh summer mornings, for the benefit 
of Mr. Clitheroe—who, man like, was deluded 


into the belief that the beauty must be as 
fresh and sweet in her nature as her sur- 
roundings, not aware that the background 
was the work of somebody else. 

One man’s devotion was apt, in time, to 
become wearisome to Laura; and so, when 
some friends wrote them of the idyllic rustic 
existence they were leading, for ten dollars 
a week, at 2 farm-house among the Catskills, 
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the spoiled young woman teased her elders 
into joining the party. 

“1 think we’d better go,” agreed Emily, 
after some hesitation; “for, if you have no 
serious intentions toward Mr. Clitheroe, I’m 
afraid he has toward you.” 

“How you do put things!” cried Laura, 
half laughing, half annoyed. 

Mr. Clitheroe, however, did exactly what 
might have been expected, in case Emily’s 
solicitude for him had some foundation. 
He induced Mrs. Emmett to beg that he 
might accompany the Duttons, and it ended 
in the whole party leaving for the Catskills; 
for Laura, much to her sister’s astonishment, 








gave a ready consent to the request, even 
urging the lady to go with them. 
Established at the farm-house with pleas- 
ant friends, the city people found the novelty 
of their existence very pleasant. They varied 
the ordinary amusements offered by the 
Catskills by playing at rustic life, and, on 
days not too warm, some of them might often 
be seen doing a little amateur hay-making. 
“Since you have found a new admirer,” 
remarked Emily, a few days after her arrival, 
to her sister, “ Mr. Clitheroe is kind enough 
to bestow his society and his woes on me 
for consolation. He has this advantage over 
some of your victims: his is a ‘grief that 
does not speak,’ and therefore more endur- 


able. He really tries to make himself 
agreeable.” 

The elder Miss Dutton was used to con- 
soling her sister’s lovers; for, being a tender- 
hearted young woman, she was touched by 
their woes, to which Laura was always 
perfectly indifferent. This time, however, 
Emily found her task more congenial than 
usual, and it was not without regret that she 
saw the beauty tire of her latest slave and 
turn to Mr. Clitheroe once more. That young 
man proved no stronger-minded than the 
majority of his sex, and again fell a prey 
to the fascinations of his fickle charmer. 

After a while, the delights of rural life 
palled on the blasé palates of most of the 
party; and they decided, as a complete 
change, to try the sea-shore. Emily and Mr. 
Clitheroe confessed to a wish to stay longer ; 
but, when the young despot who ruled her 
small world decreed otherwise, they of course 
submitted. Indeed, everyone, including even 
Mrs. Holmes, the girls’ aunt, who seldom had 
an opinion of her own, was tired of the 
place, so the two lovers of the country 
were decidedly in the minority. 

September found them all, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Clitheroe, enjoying the beauties 
of that most beautiful of months at the 
place of all places to enjoy them—the sea- 
side. That unfortunate gentleman had been 
called back to town by unexpected business. 
He hoped to return; but in the meantime 
Laura was not inconsolable, for at the same 
hotel was a rich widower who lavished all 
sorts of attentions upon her. He had one 
son, an only child, who shared his father’s 
admiration for the “beautiful lady,” and 
bestowed his favors with all the frankness 
of childhood. This was amusing for a 
time. 

“ You would make a charming step-mother, 
Laura,” laughed Emily. “Only. I am sorry 
for poor Mr. Clitheroe.” 

“Oh, bother Mr. Clitheroe!” was the 
response. “I'll hand him over to you—you 
may have him.” 

“Thanks for your generosity,” the elder 
Miss Dutton answered, dryly. “I hope the 
young man will be properly grateful.” 

Seated on the sands one day, pretending to 
read, but principally listening to the chatter 
of the little Henry, whose father had gone 
to order his carriage for a drive, Laura looked 
up, and, to her annoyance, saw: Maurice 
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Clitheroe approaching. He came toward 
her eagerly, evidently expecting as much 
cordiality in her reception as there had been 
regret in her parting. 

“How unreasonable men are!” thought 
the young lady, as,she perceived this, for she 
saw also that little Henry’s keen eyes were 
watching her. 


“How do you do, Mr. Clitheroe?” she said 


had not gone through the formality of asking 
for them. “I preferred to drive.” 

“With papa,” added Henry, and, before 
either of the others could say anything, 
“papa” himself appeared in sight. 

“You must excuse me,” said Laura; “ if 
you would like to join the others, I think I 
can show you the direction in which they 
have gone.” 

“No, thank you. I 














“soe ern ‘ 
aloud. “We had quite given you up, and 
decided you were not coming back.” 

“You must have known that I would 
come,” he answered, trying to assure him- 
self that there was reproach in her words, 
as he took the somewhat languidly offered 
hand, 

“The others have set out for a walk,” 
‘explained Laura, although the young man 


believe I’ll go up to 
the house and unpack. 
Good-morning.” 

He lifted his hat 
and walked rapidly 
away. 

“Do you like that 
gentleman as well as 
papa?” asked little 
Henry, suspending 
his digging opera- 





















tions and looking inquiringly into Laura’s 
face. 

“Don’t ask silly questions,” responded she, 
trying to laugh, “I am going to meet your 
papa, for here comes nurse to take care of 
you.” 

Maurice Clitheroe’s first impulse was to 
return immediately to the city. But he was 
a young man of considerable force of char- 
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acter and strength of will, and he decided 
not to give up the contest so easily. Besides, 
pride urged him to stay. All efforts to win 
a smile from Laura were ineffectual, for the 
widower was lynx-eyed; and so, after a time, 
Maurice gave up the attempt and devoted 
himself to Emily. During the rest of Sep- 
tember and nearly all of October, the two 
were constantly together; but Laura was too 
well used to turning her admirers over to her 
sister for consolation, to feel any fears as 
to regaining them again if she wished to do 
so. She was just beginning to tire of Henry 
and his father, and was going back to her 
original decision that Maurice Clitheroe was 
the most interesting man she had ever known, 
when a fearful storm and consequent change 
in the weather broke up the party. 
The Duttons and their friends 
went to their home in Philadel- | 
phia, while the Emmets and Mr. J 
Clitheroe returned to New York. 
The widower and his son took 
their departure for Baltimore, fy 
though not without a farewell [ 
interview with the younger Miss 
Dutton, in which that lady refused 
him, as she took good care to let Rey 
everybody know. 
Over this last event, the sisters, 
even in the midst of their packing, SAWS 
had a little quarrel. AN 
“TI hope you will tell Maurice } 
Clitheroe what I have done,” 


“T don’t approve of treating rejected pro- 
posals as the Indians treat scalps,” said 
Emily, coldly. : 

“Oh, I can guess why you don’t want 
Mr. Clitheroe to know!” cried the younger 
sister, with so much meaning in her tone 
that she carried her point. 

Miss Dutton vouchsafed no ‘reply to this 
insinuation, except to remark a moment 
later : 

“If you are anxious to publish your 
triumph, I will tell Mrs. Emmet; and she, 
of course, will make it generally known.” 

In the hurry of parting, Laura only had 
time to say a few pleasant words to Maurice; 
but she threw all the charm of her manner 
into these few words, and he murmured 





















added Laura, as shé finished her account of something about hoping to be in Philadel- 
phia soon and seeing them. 

All through the early part of the winter, 
however, Mr. Clitheroe gave no sign; and 
Laura began to realize, through her dis- 
appointment, that he had caught her fickle 


the rejection. 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” answered 
Emily, indignantly. 

“Oh, I don’t mean really tell him: just 
let him know it.” 
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fancy more strongly than any other of her 
admirers, 

Emily was confined to her room for 
several days with a severe cold, When 
Laura went in to see her, one morning, 
she found her sitting by the table on which 
the breakfast-things were spread, busily 
reading a letter. 

“ Good-morning ! 
Laura, gayly. 

“Very much better, thank you,” answered 
the invalid, 

“T knocked, but you were so absorbed 
you didn’t hear me. From whom is your 
letter? You are even negiecting your break- 
fast for it.” Laura was not at all curious as 
to her sister’s correspondence; but she would 
probably have waited for a reply, had not 
a glance at the clock warned her it was time 
to dress for her shopping expedition. “Dear 
me!” she exclaimed, before Emily could 
answer, even if she had felt so inclined, 
“J must rush off and get ready. Grace was 
to be here by eleven o’clock, and you know 
how punctual she is. Good-bye,” and she 
was gone. 

There was an intensely relieved expression 
on the elder sister’s face as the younger 
departed. 

“How shall [ ever tell her?” she mur- 
mured. ‘ How shall I ever tell her?” 

But she found no opportunity of telling 
her; for Laura did not return till evening, 
and, when she came into the drawing-room, 


How are you?” asked 


THE 
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Maurice Clitheroe was sitting there, talking 
to Emily. 

Mr. Clitheroe spent a good deal of his time 
in Philadelphia, throughout the winter and 
spring; but it was not to see her that he 
came, Laura realized at last. All the various 
arts which the beauty had employed to 
re-enslave her adorers failed in this case. 
Emily gave her sister every opportunity to 
renew the bondage in which she had held 
her admirer all the summer. Laura realized 
this, too; but he would not return to his old 
allegiance. And, to the astonishment of the 
younger Miss Dutton, the elder insisted on 
spending the summer at Lake George and 
the Catskills, finally stopping at the very sea- 
side resort where Maurice had been thrown 
aside by Laura. For two years, he was kept on 
probation. Never was beauty or belle more 
exacting with a lover than Emily Dutton 
showed herself with Maurice Clitheroe; for, 
as she told him: “A handsome woman can 
afford to take some love on trust; a plain 
woman has to be more cautious,” 

“But you are not plain,” he cried, indig- 
nantly. 

“Tam by contrast, at any rate,” was the 
smiling answer. 

However, at the end of the two years, 
Emily felt confident that the cure was 
complete, and they were married. As for 
Laura, a year later she accepted her faithful 
widower, and proved, as her sister had 
predicted, a charming step-mother. 
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BY ELLA HIGGINSON, 


You love me, love me, love me! Yes, 

’ I’ve heard it so many times 

That it seems to me as familiar, dear, 
As the old sweet mission-chimes 

Or the tune that some tender mother sings 
To the worn-out nursery-rhymes. 


You love me, love me! Dear, are you sure? 
Then why repeat it so oft? 

I’m sure I have never doubted it once 
Nor the declaration scoffed, 

Though you've sworn to it loud and passionate 
And whispered it low and soft. 


Nay, never once have I doubted you, dear, 
With tears or complainings or sighs; 
Ani when you swear that you love me, 


With that look in your eyes, 
It 1s aot [, but your conscience, dear, 
That you satisfy with lies. 


You clasp me and hold me and kiss me, dear, 
Then you look at me and say 

“T love you!” But all the time, I fear. 
Your own heart answers you nay: 

And now, each time that you speak, it wears 
A bit of my love away. 


For, though “I love you” are tender words 
That a woman longs to hear, 

They somehow lose their sweetness and strength 
If you speak them too often, dear; 

And it’s not what you say—it is what yon do-- 
That gives birth or death to fear, 
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BY MISS M. L. NEAL, 


HE farm-house of the Mc- 
Pikes possessed a great 
attraction for the country 
youths of Muddy Creek 
Valley. If Melissa McPike 
had been one-half as agree- 
able as Susan, her younger 
sister, it would have pos- 
sessed two great attractions 
instead of one. As it was, 
Sue McPike had numerous 

admirers and suitors, while poor Lissa was 
generally neglected and had never been 
sought in marriage except on one occasion 
when very young, and when, with the 
recklessness of youth, she had let her oppor- 
tunity go by. It was the opinion of the rest 
of the family that Lissa was too easy-guing 
and was not “ laffin’ and chirruppy enough,” 
as her mother expressed it, to be agreeable 
to young men; but Lissa herself could only 
say that somehow things were against her, 
and she supposed they would keep on getting 
worse till they got better.’ 

Sue was very pretty; next to Sue, Lissa 
was the best-looking girl in the Valley, and 
that ought to have counted for something; 
but other girls were occasionally courted and 
married, and Lissa was twentyfive, and still, 
to quote her mother again, she hadn’t “made 
her market.” Now, while Lissa ought per- 
haps to have been uneasy on her own 
account, it certainly was hard that Sue 
should be the one to suffer most from her 
sister’s misfortune; but such was the case: 
for Silas McPike and his wife were firm in 
the determination that their younger daugh- 
ter should not marry till the oldest was 
provided for—a common enough view, but 
remarkable in this case for being clung to 
with very uncommon pertinacity. 

It was in vain that Sue assailed her parents 
with prayers and complaints. 

“No,” said her mother; “I’ve seen too 
much 0’ the youngest girls marryin’ first. 
I’ve known fam’lies where the oldest one 
was good-lookin’ and smart, and, once the 
youngest ones got ahead of her, she was 
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left for good; and I’ve known fam’lies where 
the oldest girl was plain and downright 
stupid, and, if the others was held back long 
enough, they all got taken fin’ly.” 

“T’ve seen the same thing,” said Silas. 
“If once the oldest gal gets a name of not 
bein’ wanted, she never is wanted.” 

“But, pa,” said Sue, “I think Lissa’s got 

that name now as much as she can possibly 
have it.” 
“No, she ain’t, Sue,” cried Silas, “no, she 
ain’t. I tell you, she’s got more show than 
she’d have if you was to leave home and 
comp’ny stopped comin’.” 

“Now, your grandmother,” said Mrs, 
McPike, “was jest the same as me about 
this. Your Aunt Tilda and me would ’:’ 
gone right on and ‘left your Aunt Sophy. 
We was kep’ back, jest as ’twas right and 
proper we should ’a’ been. Your Aunt Sophy 
wasn’t like Tilda and me. She never took to 
comp’ny, never had much to say, and was 
easy made down-hearted. Your Uncle Griggs 
was a widderer with eight children when she 
married him, and then Sophy had six of her 
own. I was always kinder sorry for Sophy, 
but she had to have somebody. Then, while 
I was waitin’ on her, I got out with the 
young man I took a notion to first—you 
remember, you and me was jest gettin’ 
acquainted, Silas—and then your Aunt Tilda 
had to be held back a year while your pa 
was hesitatin’ about me.” 

“Seems as ef it runs in both sides of the 
fam’ly, for the youngest gals to want to go 
first,” said Silas. “Now, there was my 
sisters! Your Aunt Lucy would ’a’ left your 
Aunt Henr’etter clean out o’ sight; but your 
grandma jest set her foot right down on it. 
‘No,’ says she, ‘ Henr’etter goes first, or they 
both stays,’ and both o’ them gals was mar- 
ried. Henr’etter was thirtyfive, though. 
Some gals is awful slow ketchin’ on.” 

“Goodness sakes, pa,” wailed Sue, “you 
don’t mean to say you’d keep me waitin’ 
till Lissa’s thirtyfive, do you?” 

“T dunno, Sue,” said Silas, calmly. “ You 
stay home an’ help keep things goin’, an’ 
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maybe we can dé something for Lissa afore 
that.” 

And every discussion on this subject ended 
in the same way. 

Now, among Sue’s admirers there was one, 
young Joe Perkins, whom she found worthi- 
est of her regard. Joe was twentysix years 
old, very good-looking, and had what Sue 
considered very superior manners. He man- 
aged his father’s farm on shares, and be- 
sides had forty acres of land and a span of 
horses, all his own. Sue was very proud 
and fond of him, and she believed he re- 
turned her feeling in an equally liberal 
degree. Whenever opportunity offered, they 
discussed Lissa’s chances and their own. 
To Sue, a runaway match appeared better 
than apparently hopeless waiting; but Joe 
never suggested it, and Sue was a modest 
girl and waited for him to make advances. 
Once, indeed, Joe did ‘mention it; but it 
was not in the way of encouraging such a 
venture, 

“Your pa and ma are dead set against us, 
Sue,” he said. “Of course, we could defy ’em 
and do as we please; but I hate to get you 
out with your folks. I’ve seen girls that was 
married and was out with their folks, and 
they was just mis’rable. Pervided we don’t 
have to wait too long, I think we’d better 
wait for Lissa, and maybe it won’t be such 
a very great while. I declare, she ain’t bad. 
If it wasn’t for you, Sue, ’'d—” 

“There, now, Joe!” said Sue. 

There may have been a shade of policy 
mixed up with Joe’s views on this subject; 
for Silas McPike was very comfortably off, 
and he had treated it as a matter of course 
that, if his daughter disobeyed him in such 
an important matter, he should disinherit 
her—a method of terrorizing in this respect 
that had long been in good repute on both 
sides of the house. 

Sue was a girl of character, and she deter- 
nined to rouse Lissa to a sense of her obliga- 
clons, 

“Tf you will do nothing for your own 
sake, Lissa,” she said, “ you might do some- 
thing for mine.” 

“But what can I do?” asked Lissa, help- 
lessly. “I may get married any day. Nobody 
knows what will happen.” 

** Happen’ !” cried Sue, scornfully. “The 
idea of waiting for it to ‘happen’ !” 

Then she wrote out a list of the eligible 


young men of their acquaintance and begged 
her sister to make a choice. 

“You haven’t said anything about Joe 
Perkins,” said Lissa, with something like a 
pout, 

“ Well, I suppose you know you can’t have 
him. Do be sensible, Lissa. Here’s Ben 
Hight and Halsey Powers. Settle on one of 
them.” 

“T don’t know which of them thinks the 
most of me,” said Lissa. 

“T guess there ain’t much difference on 
that point,” said Sue, rather dryly; “but I 
think, perhaps, Halsey is the easiest led. 
Now, you’ve just got to be entertaining and 
nice. He’ll be here to-morrow night, and I’ll 
see that he don’t get any chance to talk to me.” 

The next night came, and with it Halsey 
Powers and a number of other young people. 
In the parlor was a cabinet organ which had 
helped out many an evening’s entertainment. 
Lissa always played and Sue led the singing, 
the latter standing with her little brown 
hands clasped over her apron, her pretty 
head thrown back, while, as there were not 
enough books to go round, Joe Perkins and 
some other infatuated youth together held a 
book in front of her, standing so that they 
could conveniently glance at the book or at 
Sue, as it became necessary. But, on this 
occasion, Sue took her place at the organ, 
calling on Halsey Powers to share his book 
with Lissa; and, when Joe Perkins and Ben 
Hight attempted to sing from the one on the 
instrument, she ordered them away, saying 
that it was as much as she could do to play 
anyhow, without anybody looking over her 
shoulder. But even Joe was heard to say 
that Sue’s playing was of a kind to set him 
crazy; and it may have been owing to the 
uncertainties of the organ or to a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with Sue’s conduct generally, 
but, when the organist glanced over her 
shoulder at the commencement of the second 
song, she found that all, excepting Joe and 
Lissa, were not singing, and song-books had 
become so plentiful that Lissa might have 
had two or three to herself if she had wanted 
them. Sue abandoned the organ, and for the 
rest of the evening was perversely silent and 
gloomy, while Lissa did all she could to be 
agreeable. It was her hands that distributed 
apples and pop-corn, and her suggestions 
that were followed in regard to jests and 
games. 
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But, though this line of conduct was pur- 
sued for several weeks, it’ seemed to make no 
sort of difference to the young men, who were 
determined to admire Sue. Many a night 
did that young woman sit by the fire, which 
flushed her cheeks a beautiful red, her pretty 
lips in a pout, and her idle hands in her lap, 
while Halsey Powers or Ben Hight vainly 
gazed at her and tried to lead her back to 
her former graciousness and merriment. To 
Lissa, they must and did talk; but it was 
plain that one little word or smile which Sue 
bestowed by accident at rare intervals counted 
for more with them than all Lissa’s best- 
directed efforts, Then Sue resorted to more 
severe measures. 

“May I ask, Mr. Powers,” she said, very 
stiffly, one day, when she met that unfortu- 
nate youth and he attempted to detain her 
in conversation, “ may I ask what reason you 
have for staring so hard at me?” 

“T didn’t know I was staring at you, Miss 
Sue,” said Halsey. 

“ But you were,” she retorted. “TI declare, 
you fairly goggle at me sometimes till your 
eyes look as if they would start out of your 
head, and I fairly expect to see them do it.” 

“But I must look at you occasionally,” 
pleaded Halsey, humbly; “but, since you 
don’t like my eyes, I'll try not to do it when 
you're looking at me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Powers,” said Sue, with biting 
sarcasm, “if that’s all there is to hinder you, 
I’m afraid you’ll be staring at me most of 
your time.” 

With Ben Hight and the rest of her 
admirers, excepting always Joe Perkins, Sue 
showed herself equally harsh. But not one 
of the band wavered in his devotion or in 
the hope that she would one day regard him 
with favor. 

After a time, Sue became completely dis- 
couraged, and matters began to look serious 
even to Lissa; but, as the latter had sug- 
gested, nobody knew what might happen, 
and, one evening, sure enough, something 
unusual did happen. 

Sue had retired at seven o’clock, under 
pretense of not feeling well, but really with 
the intention of reading an innocent novel 
which Joe had lent her, but of which, I am 
sorry to say, she knew her parents would 
disapprove. Lissa sat with her father and 
mother, doing some kind of fancy-work with 
her plump fingers. There came a knock at 
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the front door, and Mr. McPike admitted a 
tall handsome young man whom he recog- 
nized, having seen him several times before, 
as Peter Doolittle, the new teacher of the 
Valley school. Silas presented Mr. Doolittle 
to his wife and daughter, after which eventa 
took place, best reported by Lissa, who, at 
half-past ten o’clock, burst in upon Sue, who 
had fallen asleep over her book, 

“ Goodness, Lissa!’ cried Sue, “‘ what’s the 
matter? You look awful excited.” 

“Sue,” said Lissa, “who do you suppose 
has been here?” 

“ Joe,” said Sue, promptly. 

“No. Mr. Doolittle, the new teacher. He 
came over to get acquainted.” 

“Oh, Lissa, did he? Tell me all about it. 
What is:‘he like? Did you talk to him?” 

“Well, you see, ma and me was kind of 
flustered at first, seeing him so unexpected; 
but you know what a talker pa is. Well, pa 
talked, and the teacher talked to him; but 
once in a while he’d look at me and say 
something, and after a while I could have 
talked back, but pa kept talking so much— 
I think pa kind of forgot about me at first. 
I’m bound to say it isn’t often that pa does 
forget. After a while, ma went into the 
kitchen to set the bread 'risin’, and pretty 
soon she called pa out and told him to set 
down there or go to bed and give me a show. 
I was real nervous for a minute, thinking 
the teacher might have heard; but I guess 
he didn’t. Well, after a little, I got so 
I could talk to him pretty well, and we got 
acquainted; and, Sue, what do you think? 
Mr. Doolittle thinks I’m you!” 

“Thinks you’re me, Lissa? What on 
earth are you talking about?” 

“Tt’s a fact, Sue. You see, he isn’t much 
acquainted round here; but he’s heard of us, 
and some way he’s got us mixed. I don’t 
mean that he thinks my name is Sue and 
yours Lissa, but he thinks I’m the youngest 
and the one that gets all the notice.” 

“Oh, Lissa, how awful of you! You know 
you tried to fool him.” 

“No, not exactly, Sue; it’s his own mis- 
take. He says to me: ‘I hear you’ve broken 
a good many hearts.’ And I says: ‘Oh, no, 
Mr. Doolittle, I’ve done no such thing.’ And 
that was the truth, wasn’t it? At the same 
time, I know he thought I didn’t mean it. 
Then again’ he says: ‘I’m afraid you're 
spoilt; the youngest daughter nearly always 
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is.’ And just then a piece of wood fell off 
the fire, nearly onto the carpet, and I hurried 
to pick it up, and I guess he thought I didn’t 
notice what he said. And now, Sue, I want 
to tell you a plan I’ve got: I don’t want 
him to find out his mistake just yet. If he 
gets to liking me before he knows I’m not 
you, perhaps he won’t mind after he does 
lind out, and will keep on liking me; and 
that’s what I thought, the minute I see what 
he’d got into his head. And I want you to 
help me out, Sue; it’ll be as good for you 
and Joe as for me.” 

“ Lissa,” said Sue, “say your prayers and 
come to bed. There may be something in it; 
we'll talk it over. I didn’t know you could 
be so cute!” 

Then Melissa got into bed, and the two 
girls laid their fair heads together on Sue’s 
pillow and plotted against the school- 
teacher’s peace. 

“Pa has a way of letting things out,” 
said Lissa; “but ma will look after him. 
And oh, Sue, I forgot the most important 
part of it: Mr, Doolittle is coming here to 
board !” 

“Coming here? How did you manage 
that?” 

“Well, he said he was awful uncomfort- 
able down at Angier’s—you know what a‘set 
they are—and I said the teacher boarded 
here one winter, and he said he wished he’d 
been teaching that winter; and after a while 
I made an excuse to leave the room, and 
went into pa and ma—they’d gone to bed 
by that time—and I told them all about it. 
They fell in with my ideas right off, and 
I told them I wished he could come here 
to board, and the sooner he came the better. 
Ma said she thought so too; and then pa 
got up and dressed and came out, o’ purpose 
to ask him. Pa and ma are awful good, 
Sue.” 

“They mean well, Lissa. Sometimes I 
think they overdo things. When is Mr. 
Doolittle coming?” 

“To-morrow morning. Isn’t that splen- 
did? We'll have him here all day Saturday 
and Sunday, and he won’t have much chance 
to talk to anybody outside the family.” 

“And now tell me about him, Lissa— 
is he nice? Is he as nice as Joe?” 

“Well,” rejoined Lissa, hesitatingly—and 
who shall say whether her answer was dic- 
tated by candor or prudence?—“he is very 
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nice and he’s fine-looking, but—I don’t 
think he’s quite up to Joe.” 

“T didn’t suppose he was,” Sue avowed, 
confidently. “So you think, do you, that, 
if I keep him at a distance till he gets to 
liking you first, he won’t mind after he finds 
out about us?” 

“Yes, that’s it. I don’t believe, Sue, that 
I look two years older than you.” 

“Of course you don’t; you don’t worry 
about things the way Ido. Well, I’ll comb 
back my bangs; that’!l make me look older, 
too, and I’! scarcely speak to him.” 

“That’s a darling! I knew you’d help 
me, Sue.” 

“Of course I will,” said Sue, graciously. 
“T’d do anything to help you, Lissa.” And 
the sisters kissed each other and fell asleep 
in each other’s arms, 

The next day, the school-teacher became 
a member of the McPike household. Lissa 
smiled on him and looked her sweetest, 
while Sue wore her most unbecoming dress 
and a more unbecoming manner. It was 
plain to all that Mr. Doolittle was attracted 
to Lissa. Sue observed him furtively, and, 
after a while, began to speculate about him. 
She had long been used to frank and direct 
admiration, and in this instance she felt that 
she was being loved by proxy, as it were. 
The situation was new and not without its 
charm, and Sue felt tempted to try if her 
attractions would prove sufficient to offset 
the fact that Mr. Doolittle thought she was 
the unadmired and neglected one, seeing 
that her own reputation had apparently done 
so much for Lissa. After reflection, she 
decided, for the happiness of all, to remain 
faithful to her sister, and she avoided Peter 
Doolittle as much as possible, answering him 
in monosyllables whenever he ventured to 
address her. On his part, the teacher did 
not wonder that Miss Sue was unpopular; 
but occasionally he fancied that there 
was something rather nice about her and 
that she could be very agreeable if she 
chose. 

“T believe, though,” he thought, “that I 
am falling in love with that little Lissa. 
She’s not quite the dashing style I would 
have expected to find, but she’ll do.” 

Sue took her book and again went early 
to bed, and, when Sunday morning came, 
the school-teacher drove Lissa to church, 
where their presence created something of 
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a@ sensation. Again, in the evening, Sue 
retired early, and again was roused by Lissa. 

“Joe came, Sue,” said Lissa, “but I thought 
I'd best not call you. He might have given 
things away somehow.” 

“We'll have to tell him what we’re up 
to,” said Sue. ‘I expect Joe felt bad because 
I wasn’t there.” 

“T told him you wasn’t feeling very well. 
He staid real late, though. I got along 
fine, Sue. I believe Mr. Doolittle thinks I’m 
just right, and I guess Mr. Joe opened his 
eyes a little. He sees somebody can like me, 
after all, and I shouldn’t wonder if he tells 
Ben and Halsey.” 

Sue sat straight up in bed and stared 
fixedly at the opposite wall. 

“What's the matter, Sue?” said Lissa. 

“Nothing,” said Sue, rather shortly, and 
lay flat down again. 

“Do you know, Sue,” said Lissa, “ Mr. 
Doolittle is quite a singer—I s’pose you 
heard him at the organ—and he says he’s 
going to get up a singing class, just for fun, 
you know, so we can all have a good time. 
He’s going to send word to everybody to 
come to the school-house to-morrow night. 
Joe’ll be sure to want you to go; but, if 
you’d just stay at home, Sue, it would help 
matters an awful sight. Will you?” 

“Ye-es,” said Sue, rather faintly, “Ill 
stay. I guess I’ll send word to Joe to come 
and spend the evening with me.” 

In the morning, a note was sent by one of 
the school-children who passed by the 
McPike farm, to be left at the Perkins 
place. When evening came, and Lissa and 
Mr. Doolittle had gone, Sue made herself 
look as pretty as possible and waited for Joe. 
But she waited in vain—Joe did not put in 
an appearance; and at nine o’clock, weary 
and disappointed, Sue went to bed. She 
could not sleep, however, and, when Lissa 
came home, happy and triumphant, she found 
Sue still awake. 

“ Joe didn’t come,” said Sue. 
seen anything of him?” 

“ Yes,” said Lissa. “Joe was at the class. 
He had to go after some cattle this afternoon, 
and, when he got back, it was too late to come 
here, so he came to the class to see how we 
were getting along; and he was late enough 

‘ there, goodness knows. He told me he was 
real sorry you didn’t come.” 

“Did you have a nice time?” said Sue. 


“Have you 
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“Splendid!” cried Lissa. “Mr. Doolittle 
had to lead the singing, but Joe was very 
polite—held my book and was real jolly, 
though he said he was awful tired.” 

And this, with the rest of Lissa’s account, 
had the effect of keeping Sue awake an hour 
or so longer. The next day, she was dejected 
and abstracted. By the time Mr. Doolittle 
returned in the evening, her dejection had 
vanished; but her abstraction remained to 
such an extent that, meeting him suddenly, 
she flashed a brilliant smile at him and 
talked to him for several minutes, with con- 
siderable animation, before she recollected 
her duty to Lissa. 

“Why can’t she always be like that?” 
wondered the teacher. 

On the next Thursday evening, there was 
to be a sociable at the minister’s house, and 
again Lissa begged Sue to remain at home. 

“Tf you go,” she said, “they’ll all be 
crowding round you, and I don’t want the 
teacher to see me neglected.” 

“Tl stay,” said Sue, “but I’ll make sure 
of Joe this time. I'll send him word to-day, 
and he can lay his plans accordingly. Then 
V’'ll have a good talk with him and tell him 
how things are going.” 

But the note Sue sent her lover was rather 
sharp in tone, it seemed to him, and he was 
disappointed because she didn’t want to go 
to the sociable. 

“Tt’s downright unreasonable,” thought 
Joe. “T guess I’ll go for a while anyhow, 
and then I’ll ride over to Sue’s.” 

Ben Hight, in his big sleigh, called for Lissa 
and Mr. Doolittle. There were other young 
people with them, and the sound of their 
laughter as they rode away caused Sue’s 
poor little heart to sink ; but she remembered 
Joe and bestirred herself to make a pretty 
toilet and other preparations for his enter- 
tainment. 

At eight o’clock, Sue was sitting with her 
father and mother, her cheeks burning and 
her eyes glittering. The conviction had 
forced itself on her that Joe was not com- 
ing. 

“He ain’t, pa, I know he ain’t! 
gone to the sociable.” 

“Maybe not, Sue,” said Silas, wishing to 
comfort his daughter. “He may be kep’ 
some way.” 

“Yes, I guess he wants to be kept. 
I’m going too!” 
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a determined look. “I’m bound to see what’s 
going on!” 

“Tt’s too late, Sue; you mustn’t think o’ 
sech a thing.” 

“Tm going! Get out the cutter, pa—I’m 
going !” 

“Tt’s awful cold, Sue,” remonstrated her 
mother. 

“T don’t care. I’m going, if I have to 
walk!” 

To tell the truth, Silas and his wife felt a 
certain sympathy for their youngest daugh- 
ter; and they understood, too, something of 
the jealous fears that beset her. They were 
not without a feeling of curiosity, as was 
natural, to discover how Lissa was really 
getting along and what kind of an appear- 
ance she made as a possible belle; so, after 
some discussion, they decided to humor Sue. 
The mother announced her intention of going 
too, and, by being very expeditious, as the 
road was in excellent condition, not more 
than half an hour elapsed before they 
reached the parsonage. 

The trio were warmly greeted by the min- 
ister and his wife, who met them in the hall. 
Silas explained that they had not intended 
to come, but Sue had taken a notion toward 
the last and they had thought better late 
than never. The noise of their entrance was 
drowned by the merry confusion in the 
parlor, and, the door being open, Silas and 
his wife and daughter had a full view of the 
company and were not themselves observed. 
They fixed their gaze on one group within, 
especially interesting. Melissa was looking 
her prettiest, the school-teacher bending over 
her chair as if calling her attention to some- 
thing; Halsey Powers sat on a hassock in 
front of her, leaning back, his large red 
hands clasped over one knee and an unmis- 
takable look of interest and admiration on 
his face; and—could it be Joe?—yes, Joe 
was sitting beside her, and they were talking 
and laughing together as if they had been 
on the best of terms all their lives. 

Sue gave a little gasp, and her mother was 
stricken dumb. Not so Silas. With one 
stride, he was in the room, gazing at his 
elder daughter in amazement and admira- 
tion. 

“Wa-al, Lissa,” he said, cheerfully, “looks 
as ef you’ve ketched on!” 

His wife followed quickly and gave him 
a nudge just below the shoulder-blade, and 


then the minister’s wife led the three away 
and they divested themselves of their outer 
garments. 

Joe was silenced at sight of Sue’s indig- 
nant face, and Lissa felt decidedly upset; 
but Halsey Powers began to talk to her, 
and she recovered. After all, she had done 
nothing wrong. She couldn’t help Joe’s 
nonsense, and he must answer for his neglect 
of Sue’s note—she would not. Still, it was 
hateful of Sue to come in on her like that, 
and pa had made an awful blunder; but she 
hoped the rest didn’t understand what he 
meant. 

When Sue came into the parlor a little 
later, Joe sidled up to her and began to 
murmur excuses. He had only intended 
to stay a little while—he had certainly meant 
to visit her that evening—he had no idea 
how fast time was going—and so on. Sue 
stopped him with a haughty gesture. 

“T’ve done with you, Joe Perkins!” said 
she, and walked across the room. Then 
she sat down and reviewed the situation. 

“Well,” she thought, “I wanted to help 
Lissa, and I guess I’ve succeeded. I’ve 
helped her to the teacher and Joe and 
Halsey and all the rest of ’em, probably. 
1 expect some of the mean things I’ve said 
have had some effect on them finally, 
though I must say they stood it for a long 
time. I’ve done a dreadful thing—TI’ve 
ruined myself! Not one of them wants to 
say anything to me at all! I wonder if I 
look much put aback? It’s dreadful to be 
left alone like this. I don’t see how ever 
Lissa stood it so long. Oh, dear, nobody 
will ever like me again!” And at this point, 
in spite of all the pride she could muster, 
two big tears rose to Sue’s eyes. She got up 
and gazed through them at an engraving on 
the wall. Then she became conscious that 
someone was beside her. 

“Miss Sue,” said the teacher’s voice, “we 
are going to have some games. Will you 
join us?” 

“No, thank you,” said Sue, in a choked 
voice. “I don’t feel just right. I—I’m 
sorry I came.” And then the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

“Miss Sue,” said the teacher, “really, I— 
are you unhappy? Can I do anything?” 

“Go away, please.” And the school- 
teacher, not knowing what else to do, 
obeyed her. 
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Sue let the evening pass without exerting 
herself to be agreeable or disagreeable. 
Halsey Powers and Ben Hight would have 
approached her, perhaps, but the expression 
of her face was such as to make a snubbing 
pretty certain. She was glad to go home; 
once there, she went to bed and cried bitterly. 
Lissa tried to reason with her; but Sue got 
as far away from her sister as possible, and, 
having cried till she could cry no more, 
finally fell asleep. 

Joe called, the next day, and made some 
advances toward a reconciliation ; but it led 
to a violent quarrel. She gave him an 
unqualified dismissal, and a few days later 
he proposed to Lissa in the face of the 
school-teacher’s attentions, and was accepted. 
The father and mother gave their consent, 
delighted to find that Sue seemed perfectly 
content. 

“Now, Sue,” said her father, jocosely, 
“trot out one of the rest of ’em, and we’ll 
have a double weddin’.” 

Sue smiled rather faintly, and, putting on 
her hat and cloak, went for a walk. The 
November air was bracing and the snow 
crisp under foot. She walked rapidly, and 
her cheek grew rosier and her heart lighter 
at every step. After all, Joe was not worth 
a thought, and it certainly was a mercy that 
Lissa was going to be married. 

She had walked a mile or so, when a 
sudden turn in the road brought her face to 
face with Mr. Doolittle. 

“Ah, now,” he said, with amazing bold- 
ness, “you look as nature intended you 
should—beautiful and happy.” 

Sue had given him a smile, as indeed she 
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had done quite frequently of late, and now 
she blushed deeply. 

“You are taking a long walk,” remarked 
the teacher. 

“Yes,” said Sue, “and it’s getting a little 
late, isn’t it? Perhaps I’d better turn back 
now.” And Sue and the teacher walked 
homeward together. 

“It’s strange,” thought he; “I was almost 
sure that I loved Miss Lissa, and now I’m 
wondering if it isn’t Miss Sue.” 

Sue kept up a cheerful train of talk, and, 
by the time they reached the house and she 
had given him a parting smile and tripped 
lightly upstairs, it was all over with Mr. 
Doolittle. 

When the school-teacher proposed to her, 
Sue gave him both her little hands, 

“Peter Doolittle,” said she, “the day 
that Joe and Lissa are married, you may ask 
me this, Till that day,” with emotion, “let 
the matter rest. Why, if it was known that 
you like me so much, they’d come back like 
a flock of sheep, Joe and all, and then it 
would all be over with Lissa, and neither of 
us could ever get married in the world!” 

Peter Doolittle, thinking that Miss Sue 
had gone crazy, took her in his arms and 
refused to let her go till she had explained 
her strange words. Sue felt a little ashamed, 
but she told the truth. The school-teacher 
laughed heartily. 

“T suppose,” he said, “you thought I was 
like a sheep too, and I don’t know but that 
I was for a time; but you were so cross, and, 
after all, I have proposed to you, though I 
didn’t know till this minute that you were 
the belle!” 


“SLEEPING, I DREAMED.” 


BY INDA BARTON 


DREAMING, I float on a billowy sea 
Past the green isles and the shadowy shore, 
Wrapped in the folds of life’s sweet mystery, 
White-winged sails without rudder or oar; 
Beautiful forms, though long in the grave, 
Gazing with eyes that nevermoré weep— 
Softly they beckon me over the wave, 
Beautiful phantasies born of my sleep! 


Upward I soar to a heavenly crest 
Past the blue mountains and nearing the skies, 
Away to the regions of infinite rest, 
Where the fountains of youth perpetually 
rise ; 


HAYS. 


Friends of the past, ye are trooping around me; 
Scenes of my childhood, I gaze down upon ye; 
Groves of magnolia and oranges’ scent, 
Pictures of bliss to my sleep that are lent. 


Mother and father, from over the plain 
Of boundless empyrean, have come back again ; 


,Bending, their white hands are held out to greet 


me— 

O vision so fair! why, why do you leave me? 
Back to the world I am coming once more, 

Back to its evils and toils as before ; 
Jostlings of strife and throes of dull pain 

Wake me from sleep—thesc visions are vain! 
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AN IMPERIAL FLOWER. 


BY SARAH POWEL. 





T the close of the fifteenth century, 
a Carthusian Brother—a_gentle- 
hearted dreamy man, no doubt, 
whose early education in Greek or Roman 
lore made the old poetical fables of other 
ages come between him and 
his breviary sometimes— 
gave a mythological origin to 
the tulip, much like that of 
the daphne of the Greeks. 
In each case, a young girl, 
pursued hither and thither 
by an unwelcome lover, calls 
at last in her distress upon 
her gods to protect her. The 
beautiful Daphne, in her 
attempt to escape from the 
pursuit of Apollo, was meta- 
morphosed into a laurel-tree; Tulipa, a 
young girl of Dalmatia, was changed into 
the gorgeous flower which bears her name. 
According to our medieval authority, “the 
mother of Tulipa was a nymph of the 
fountain Timari, and the father was Proteus, 
who changed his shape every moment; and, 
as children naturally take after them who 
give them a being, Tulipa’s fancy ran upon a 
thousand yaried transformations, with which 
she was amusing herself one day, when the 
god Vertumnus, after sauntering up and 
down the world, came at last to Illyrium, 


and there perceived this nymph sitting upon 
the brink of her mother’s fountain. She 
was handsome, and he was charmed with 
her; but, when he began to offer her his 
tender addresses, Tulipa was so far from 
listening to him that she speedily took to 
flight. Vertumnus, fired by love—and being 
sensible, withal, that this nymph took great 
pleasure in diversity of colors—turns him- 
self into different shapes and colors every 
moment; but all in vain: and the god, 
finding his wishes balked and his artifices 
ineffectual, joined to his request prayers 
which were equally useless. At last, finding 
that all his godhead could 
not influence the nymph, 
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he attempted violent measures; on which, 
in despair, Tulipa cried out to the gods of 
the country for succor: and the gods, com- 
’ plying with her re- 

quest, transformed 
her into the flower 
that to this day 
goes by her name.” 
With this pretty 
legend in our ears, 








A PICTURESQUE COKNER. 


and the weaving colors of the softly-stirred 
wind-swept fields of the flowers in our 
thoughts, it is difficult to come down to the 
prosaic truth of the barter and sale of our 
elusive poetical maiden. For a more 
matter-of-fact writer than our gentle Car- 
thusian Brother telis us that the word 
“tulip” is derived from the Persian, and 
means “turban”; that the flower is of the 
lily family and came originally from the 
Levant. 

In some parts of the East, the red variety 
is used to this day as a passionate expression 
of love, its glowing petals and black scorched 
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AN IMPERIAL FLOWER. 


centre being supposed to represent the true 
state of the adorer’s heart. 

There is still in Turkey a festival called 
the “Feast of Tulips,” which is celebrated 
early in the spring, and which .used to be 
a great occasion and observed with much 
pomp. At the palace of the Sultan, vast 
numbers of spectators assembled, and a stage 
was erected which was covered with the 
richest rugs. Large vases, filled with the 
most beautiful tulips to be obtained, stood 
everywhere; fountains of perfumed water 
rose and tinkled in the air} fragrant candles 
and colored lamps made a fairy-land; and 
Circassian dancing-girls kept rhythmic step 
to entrancing music, as they swayed with 
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languorous grace and sang of the 
glories of the flowers. 

Such was the fabled birth, such 
the real origin, and such the honors 
paid to our imperial flower. 

But now we find our flitting, elusive 
maiden, our Dalmatian nymph, trans- 
planted from the gay fields and sing- 
ing fountains of her native land to 
p<§. the lazy lagoons and sad sand-dunes 

we Of Holland. 

For, three hundred years ago, a 
whole nation went mad over tulips. 
The phlegmatic Dutchman specu- 
lated as wildly in tiny bulbs weighing 
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two hundred grains as we now do in mining- 
shares and railway-schemes. ; 
The flower had been cultivated for a long 
period among the Turks, before the first bulb 
seen in Europe 
was taken from 
Constantino- 
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ple in 1559. It was probably a present from 
some Eastern merchant to some wealthy 
burgomaster of Holland, with which country 


‘a large trade was done in the Levant. 


In those days, there was less rush in busi- 
ness than there is now; the merchant had 
his little country-house outside the city, and 
he would retreat to it from his warehouse or 
counting-house or workshop, and enjoy his 
long pipe and his coffee and his garden after 
the labors of the day. So gradually his 
garden became 
his great rec- 
reation, and 
hyacinths and 
lilies and after- 
ward tulips 
throve under 
his fostering 
care and grew |’ 
to be his 
heart’s delight. 

The tulip 
was introduced 


into England ny 
from the Con- 1 fe 3S SR 





But the wealthy burgomasters of Haarlem, 
Amsterdam, Leyden, and Alkmaar sent 
direct to Constantinople for their bulbs, and 
gave enormous prices for them. Some 
merchants bought forty tulips at the equiva- 
lent of ten hundred and forty dollars for each 
bulb. 

So great was the mania for the 
flower that the ordinary industry 
of the country was neglected; but- 
ter and cheese were no longer 
made, for the cattle that fed 
on the lush pastures between 
the canals were sold 
off, farms were parted 
with for a few bulbs, 
and agriculture and 
fishing gave way to the 
planting of tulips by all 

the people. And the 
flower repaid them 
for the care. The pe- 
culiar soi] about Haar- 

lem, Overeen, Alkmaar, and the portion of 
Holland bordering on the North Sea is 
especially adapted to bulb-growing, as we 
are told “it needs a very light, dry, sandy 
soil for the bulb itself, and a moist one for 
the roots. The peaty moist soil of Western 
Holland has a thin layer of sand 

blown over it from the sand-hills by 

the sea-wind, and, where this 











tinent about 
1580, and was 
sold in France a little later, where it became 
the fashion with the ladies of the French 
court, the gay cavaliers paying high prices 
for new varieties and combinations of colors. 


layer is too thin, the necessary sand is 
easily added.” 

The best of all the bulbs was the Semper 
Augustus, which weighed only two hundred 
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HARD AT WORK. 


grains and was sold for a price equal to 
two thousand three hundred dollars of our 
money. When this variety first appeared in 
Holland, there were but two specimens—one 
in Amsterdam, and the other at Haarlem— 
and so great was the anxiety to obtain the 
bulbs that one man offered twelve acres of 
valuable building-land for the Haarlem bulb, 
and, for the Amsterdam one, eighteen hun- 
& dred and ninety 
dollars was offered, 
bs Pa with a new carriage, 
a a two gray 
ee Pt en eae = horses, and 
{ o'hl oe pales 4 
two sets of 
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GROW ERS. 


In Haarlem, a stone gable inscribed with 
three tulips is still to be seen. The gable 
once decorated a house at Hoorn, called 
“The Three Tulips,” which was said to have | 
been sold for three tulip-bulbs in 1636. It 
was brought from Hoorn by one of the 
famous bulb-growers of Haarlem of the 
present day, and built into his house. 

Many amusing stories are told of foreigners 
mistaking the precious bulbs for onions. 
Once a sailor was sent to a merchant on an 
errand, and was generously presented with a 
red herring for his breakfast. The sailor 
saw, as he thought, a small pile of onions on 
the counter; appreciating the pungent qual- 
of the onion as giving great flavor to the 
¥ herring, he quickly 
slipped one in his pocket 
and went off to eat his 
breakfast. So precious 
a thing was soon missec| 
— it was a valuable Sem. 
per Augustus variety, 
worth about fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. The estab- 
lishment was in an 
uproar. Then someone 
remembered that he had 

seen the sailor’s hand 

drawn from the coun- 
ter. The merchant 
rushed to the vessel and 
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found the man sitting on a coil of rope, 
eating his breakfast and just swallowing 
the last mouthful of the Semper Augustus. 
Upon being questioned, he earnestly denied 






TAKING HIS EASE. 


having stolen any bulb—he had “ only taken 
an onion, which didn’t taste much like an 
onion”; but there was no help for it. 

The struggle to obtain rare and valuable 
specimens filled men’s hearts with “envy, 
hatred, and malice.” One merchant gave 
half his fortune for a single bulb—not for 
any business purpose, but to keep in his 
conservatory for the admiration and 
envy of his friends. 

The mania caused jealousies in 
families, broke off betrothments, and 
wrecked the fortunes of many an 
honest burgomaster. One of Balzac’s 
best novels is called “The Black 
Tulip,” founded on this rage and the 
troubles of two lovers whose happiness 
was nearly wrecked by a bulb. A 
picture on this subject, painted by the 
great French artist, Géréme, was sold 
for six thousand dollars a few years 
ago in New York. 

The demand for rare specimens con- 
tinued to grow for some years. Regu- 
lar markets for the sale were opened 
on the Stock Exchanges at Amster- 
dam, Haarlem, Leyden, and Alkmaar. 
It was not for the love of the flower so much, 
as it was supposed that all Europe would 
purchase the bulbs at extravagant rates, and 
many Hollanders became extremely wealthy. 


But, as is always the case, though foreign 
countries bought largely, the very necessaries 
of life increased in proportion, and luxuries 
of all kinds rose with the price of the tulips. 
In the villages, the tavern was the 
principal place of buying and selling, the 
negotiations always terminating with a 
good dinner, when large bowls and vases 
with the flower in full bloom were the 
chief decoration of the rooms and dining- 
+. tables. 
a All this, however, produced trouble. 
g; The prices of food, rent, and clothes went 
so high that even the wealthy had to 
‘ succumb Soon a whisper of fraud among 
the speculators arose, and this produced 
a panic; the famous Semper Augustus 
could now be bought for five hundred 
dollars, and the common roots would not 
sell at all. Everybody had bulbs, and 
nobody had money. Many rich merchants 
were reduced to beggary, and in the end 
the commerce of the country received a 
shock from which it took years to recover. 
But the tulip is an imperial flower, and 
still to some extent holds its sway. In 
England, the rare specimens are even yet 
highly valued, and it is said that in 1835 
one of the Fanny Kemble varieties was sold 
at public auction for three hundred and 
eightyfive dollars. It is doubtful, however, 
whether anything approximating to that 








AMONG THE GREEN-HOUSES. 


price could be obtained for a bulb of any 
description now, though enormous sums are 
sometimes paid for rare varieties of orchids. 

Holland is a rich country, and has gone 
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back to her trade in cheese and fish and gin; 


FANTASIE. 


reflection that the well-tended flower will 


but she is famous even yet for her bulbs of bring him a sure return for his care, and 


all kinds, The Dutch hyacinths, amaryllis, 
tulips, as well as smaller bulbs, command a 
higher price with florists than the roots of 
any other country, and the low flats of Hol- 
land are brilliant with acres of tulips of every 
color, that are grown for market purposes. 
So fortunes are still made in tulips. The 
grower of bulbs still takes his ease in his 
garden or conservatories, but with a more 
quiet heart, perhaps, than did the worthy 
burgomasters of old. Science and modern 
appliances have come to his aid, and he 
walks beside the canals, through his tulip- 
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fields, and superintends the planting and 
gathering of his bulbs with the comfortable 





envy and speculation have no place in his 
placid life. 

But kindly nature makes a free gift of her 
beauties, also—they may be had without 
price. This dazzling flower is found cover- 
ing the plains of Palestine, and is supposed 
to be the lily of the field, more gorgeous 
in its apparelment than Solomon in all his 
glory; it is a common flower at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and in June and July its 
yellow and purple blossoms may be seen 
brightening the sterile fields of Siberia. 


A FLOWER FANTASIE. 


BY KATHARINE NEWELL 


STILL, gracious madam, cherish flowers, 
True fairy friends are they, 

On whom of all thy cloudless hours 
Not one is thrown away. 

By them, unlike man’s ruder race, 
No care conferred is spurned, 

But all thy fond and fostering grace 
A thousand-fold returned. 


The rose repays thee all thy smiles; 
The stainless lily rears 

Dew in the chalice of its wiles 
As sparkling as thy tears. 


MELONA. 


The glances of thy azure eyes 
Not thanklessly are poured— 
In the blue violet’s tender dyes, 

Behold them all restored. 


Yon bright carnation—once thy cheek 
Bent o’er it in the bud; 

And back it gives thy blushes meek 
In one bewitching flood. 

That balm has treasured all thy sighs; 
That snow-drop touched thy brow; 

That not a charm of thine shall die, 
Thy painted subjects vow. 
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THE MYSTERY OF DULCE DOMUM. 


BY ALICE BOWMAN, 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 403. 


CHAPTER VIL. 

OOKING back now, I 
distinctly recall the pict- 
ure presented by that 
opened, door. The low 
raftered ceiling, rough 
brown log walls, and 
raised clay hearth were 
features of a squatter’s home, but there was 
something of almost barbaric splendor in the 
contrasting elegance of the furniture. 

A luxurious bed, draped with lace and 
mosquito-netting, stood between two unglazed 
windows. The heavy wooden shutters of 
these windows were closed, evidently to keep 
out the storm-wind, and lace curtains were 
hung over them from protruding logs. Easy- 
chairs and sofa, handsome china and glass 
on a richly carved sideboard, a cabinet 
decorated with pretty bric-a-brac, books and 
pictures and mirrors here and there, touches 
of crimson in draperies and furniture—the 
whole formed a scene as dazzling as unex- 
pected, 

Over all fell a soft mellow light from 
lamps standing on a high narrow mantel. 

Near the clay hearth, bright with several 
pots of blooming flowers, stood a crimson 
couch; on the couch, clad in a loose white 
gown, rested the little Louise. 

Theodora’s knight, tall and serious, stood 
beside the opened door, looking forth. 

Quite a flood of bright light played over 
my sister and me, both waiting, hesitating 
and doubtful, before the threshold. I dis- 
tinctly saw the knight, in that first moment 
of surprise, reach forth his hand as if to 
close the door; but as suddenly it fell, and 
the door remained opened. 

“We have been lost in the woods and 
caught in this storm,” explained Harold 
stepping forward. “Will you give us 
shelter?” 

“Come in,” said Theodora’s knight, in a 
tone so peculiar that again we hesitated. 

“Hello! Why, what’s all this?” cried 
Crawford, hurrying up as we passed through 





the doorway. “Louise! Louise! here are 
the little girls thou hast desired to now,” he 
added in French, half turning toward the 
low couch. 

The child lifted her head and then let it 
fall wearily on the crimson cushion. She 
was not white now; her cheeks were like 
damask roses, and her dark eyes regarded us 
with languid interest. 

“Sit down,” said Crawford, dragging for- 
ward two light wicker-work chairs for Theo- 
dora and me; “sit down and make yourselves 
at home.” 

“Stop!” said Theodora’s knight, calmly 
dignified and particularly addressing Harold. 
“Before you accept the shelter of this roof,” 
he hesitated an instant, then added—“ you 
ought to know that I am Ralston Forsythe.” 

Harold was so completely taken by sur- 
prise that he really seemed stunned and had 
nothing to say. I, no less surprised and 
moreover frightened, moved a little as if to 
face again the dangers of the storm; but a 
loud crash of thunder sent me nearer Theo- 
dora, and, as I looked on her pure uplifted 
face, spiritually I nestled under its protecting 
tenderness. That pretty flush which in 
moments of emotion tinged her cheeks rose 
there now, and her large brown eyes gazed 
fearlessly at Ralston Forsythe. 

“T thought you must be Mr. Forsythe,” 
she said, gently. “I don’t know why, but I 
have thought so ever since the evening we met 
atthe church. And,” here the color deepened 
in her cheeks, “I am sure my father does 
not consider you an enemy—at least, he 
would do any kindness he could for you; 
and, if you will shelter us, he will be 
grateful.” 

“Let by-gones be by-gones,” said Craw- 
ford, interposing hastily. “I propose we 
waive all discussion. The courts decided the 
suit, Forsythe, and that’s enough.” 

“Papa,” interrupted the little Louise, sitting 
upright and regarding us both with feverish 
eyes, “they are so pretty! Dost thou think 
their father truly stole that will? It makes 
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THE MYSTERY 
me sad for them,” and she clasped her little 
hands with a singularly pathetic motion. 

“My father?” cried Theodora, all aghast. 

“ Ah, you understand French,” exclaimed 
Crawford, no whit disturbed. 

Somehow, his light tone jarred. Our 
father was very dear to us, and I remem- 

‘ bered how false this Crawford had been and 
what he had said that morning at the spring, 
well knowing who we were. I was, after all, 
only an angered child defending a beloved 
absent one. I stepped forward, facing the 
little Louise, and exclaimed frantically in my 
imperfect French : 

“No, no; it was your papa—he stole the 
will.” 

A faint helpless cry came from the child’s 
lips, as she again fell back against the 
cushion. 

“Tf you speak to my little daughter again, 
I shall carry her into the next room,” said 
Mr. Forsythe. 

There was not a tremor in the calm voice, 
not a tremor on the stern white face. 

“Hush, Madge!” interposed Theodora, 
going toward the couch and laying her 
white hand on the little girl’s forehead. 
“This child is ill.’ Then she added in 
French: “ No, dear little one, thy father did 
not take the will.” 

“Tt just disappeared—sort of walked off,” 
observed Crawford, with a sneer. 

“Tf you mean to imply,” cried Harold, 
who had not yet spoken and who now sternly 
regarded Crawford, “if you mean to imply 
that—” 

“Harold,” interrupted Theodora, “ please 
be quiet. The child is ill. Go and see 
what Carleton is doing with the horses. 
Perhaps this gentleman will go with you.” 

“Joe Crawford—known on the play-bills 
as Burke Chandler, first gentleman villain,” 
exclaimed Crawford, bowing with mock 
deference as he thus introduced himself. 
“At your service! Where’s the lantern, 
Forsythe ?” 

But Mr. Forsythe had already come from 
the adjoining room, with a great horn in 
his hand. This he blew loudly on the front 
portico. 

“Calling our man Friday,” said Crawford, 
explaining, as he followed Harold. 

The wind fairly wailed about the cabin. 

The little Louise uttered a cry of fear. 

“Do not be frightened,” exclaimed Theo- 
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DULCE DOMUM. 

dora, drawing her chair near the couch and 
talking in soft low tones. “The thunder is 
not loud now. Hark! rain is falling. What 
soft music it beats on that shingle roof! 
Listen!” Theodora held up her hand, and 
for an instant could be heard only the fall 
of the drops and the moan of the wind. 

“But yes, it is sweet,” said the child, 
sighing and turning toward Theodora; “only, 
a sick head does not allow one to enjoy 
anything much.” 

“Do you have i often?” 

“Ah, no—only to-night there is a great 
misery all over,” and here the little hands 
swept with graceful gesture from throat 
downward. 

“What can I do for you? That light 
is too strong. Now—so—isn’t that better?” 
asked my sister, flitting softly about the couch 
and arranging an impromptu screen with 
a tall chair and a light shawl lying near. 

“Yes, yes—much better! You are very 
good. It has been very close, these two 
days. We have only been in this place 
but a little while; it is a pretty country, 
and papa found me getting strong till these 
warm days came.” 

“Did you come because you were ill, 
my dear?” Theodora asked. 

“Well, I was not strong. You see, my 
I did 
not live with my papa till after her death ; 
and I did not ever see much of my mamma, 
because ”’—the little girl hesitated, her dark 
eyes sank, then, lifting them, she went on— 
“mamma was an actress, and she had not 
time for me. But I had a nurse,” here the 
little creature’s voice trembled, and the tiny 
slippered feet moved restlessly ; “my nurse 
loved me as my papa loves me. She was 
taken, ah! so sick, one day, in the city— 
in New Orleans—in the house where we 
boarded with my papa, and they carried her 
to the hospital, and she died—she died 
there.” 

Here the little hands were pressed over 
the dark eyes. 

“That was very sad,” said Theodora, 
smoothing the child’s hair with light touch. 
“But your papa—you have him.” 

“Ah, yes,” Louise answered, now wiping 
the tears away with her fingers; “and he 
adores me, and I adore him. He allowed 


me to put on black ribbons for my dear 
Nanan, because it was my desire; and then 
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he got Marie and Jean, and he made Marie 
pack all my things, and he came here to 
this country, and brought me with him. 
You see, Cousin Crawford chose this place— 
because it is healthy, he says; only,” here 
the voice grew low and confidential, “ I heard 
my papa tell Cousin Crawford that he just 
came here to hide—to hide from the men to 
whom he owes money; and I think it must 
be true, for he has brought, oh! boxes of his 
actor’s clothes—velvets and laces and—” 

“Never mind about Cousin Crawford,” 
interrupted Theodora, gently. 

“Well,” went on Louise, “papa is not 
angry now. He was angry at first; he did 
not want to come, because—” 

“Because it was near his old home,” 
suggested Theodora. 

“Yes; but, after a little, he did not care, 
and he came with me, and Jean and Marie 
too. I don’t like Marie much—imagine, she 
cannot be to me my Nanan.,” 

The pretty French rolled in soft clear 
accent. 

“And what do you do, all day long?” asked 
Theodora, still smoothing the dark hair. 

“T? Oh, I fish, I read, I walk, and my papa 
will do for me what I desire. Iam happy, 
yes, except”—here the child’s voice fell, 
and she moved nearer my sister—‘ except 
when Cousin Crawford brings men who 
come from the city, and they play cards 
sometimes all night. Ah, that makes me 
sad—sad! Twice they have been now, and 
my papa is unhappy after they are gone, 
and he looks—” 

“He is a very good papa,” interrupted 
Theodora, hastily. 

“Ah, if you had such a papa!” cried the 
child. 

‘““Why not echo the wish?” said Mr. For- 
sythe, who, unobserved by my sister and me, 
had re-entered thé room. 

There was a touch of defiance in the 
voice, 

My sister had taken off her hat, and sat 
with her head half bent over the little 
Louise, her hand resting on the child’s hair; 
but, as Mr. Forsythe spoke, the head was 
lifted, the hand withdrawn. 

“In your love for your little daughter, 
you are like my father,” said Theodora. 
“T think such a love refines and beautifies 
any character.” 

“Even one as dark as mine,” added Mr. 
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Forsythe, taking a chair on the other side 
of the couch. 

“JT said any character,” answered my 
sister; then she asked, as if anxious to 
change the subject: “ Where are my brother 
and our friend? What have they done with 
the horses ?” 

“Everybody is safe, and the horses are 
under the shed,” responded Mr. Forsythe, 
somewhat impatiently, Then he turned 
toward Louise and asked anxiously in 
French: “ Little daughter, art thou better?” 

“ Perhaps—a little, papa. Hark, how it 
rains! These little girls are far from home 
—far from thy old home, papa. It is sad 
for them.” 

Sad? I was miserably homesick, listening 
to that pouring deluge and thinking of the 
black swamp which stretched between Dulce 
Domum and this strange squatter-house, and 
I must have appeared a forlorn little figure, 
sitting up straight and trying not to show 
concern. 

“Tell her to take off her hat,” half whis- 
pered Louise. “She’s not a good little girl, 
to talk as she did; but see—she is unhappy.” 

“Louise says you must take off your hat,” 
said Mr. Forsythe, coming toward me and 
looking down with the eyes which I now 
recognized as like those in that portrait at 
Dulce Domum. “Give me your hat. Do 
not be troubled ; such violent storms seldom 
last long in summer. The stars will be out 
before midnight.” He spoke gently. 

I gave him my hat, and he placed it on 
a table near. 

As Mr. Forsythe resumed his seat, he laid 
his hand on the little daughter’s head. 

“Before the others come in,” he said, 
addressing Theodora with a calm earnest- 
ness which made his face seem particularly 
attractive, “I would like to tell you it is 
my wife’s cousin—Mr. Crawford—who thinks 
your father destroyed that will: destroyed 
it, imagining an earlier one existed which 
would have made your father heir to all 
the property. In other words, speaking 
more plainly, he thinks my cousin—Mr. 
Norman Forsythe—at one time made a will 
leaving everything to your father, and that 
he afterward revoked the will by making 
this new one entrusted to your father’s care 
and by him destroyed. So he has taught 
my little daughter to believe, and therefore 
you must pardon her childish accusation.” 
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Theodora’s face turned crimson, but she 
did not speak; she sat silent, drawing her 
blue waist-ribbon back and forth between 
her white fingers. 

“Of what are you thinking? Why don’t 
you speak?” he asked, impatiently. 

“Tt is not necessary,” said my sister, lift- 
ing her calm eyes. “You know that my 
father did not take that will.” She gazed 
steadily at Mr. Forsythe as she spoke. 

But he comprehended the unspoken words, 
the words struggling to escape her parted 
lips. 

“Why not finish the sentence?” he asked, 
roughly. “Why not-say ‘for it was you 
who took it’?” 

Theodora’s eyes fell; there were tears 
under the dark lashes which rested on her 
crimsoned cheeks. 

“ How kindly you carry out your sermon— 
how frankly you appeal to the nobleness of 
human nature,” he continued, bitterly. 

“T do,” said Theodora, now looking up 
bravely; and only I, who knew every 
expression of that sweet face, only I saw 
the tremor beneath. “One noble trait in 
your character, Mr. Forsythe, is love for 
your daughter. Tell me, with your hand on 
her innocent head—tell me you did not 
take those papers, that you know nothing 
about them, and I will believe you.” 

At this moment, Crawford, Carleton, and 
Harold entered from the porch. There was 
a deal of stamping and shaking, and several 
dogs, entering, barked as they were driven 
forth. 

In the midst of the confusion, I marked 
Ralston Forsythe’s hand fall softly and rest 
among the dark curls. He did not speak, 
but his eyes met Theodora’s with a solemn 
glance, clear and truthful as sunlight. 

What else passed between them, I do not 
know; for at this moment I was attracted 
by Harold’s laugh, loud and gay, and was 
fairly astounded to see him familiarly talk- 
ing to and fraternizing with that odious 
Crawford. 

When I again looked toward the couch, 
Louise was plaintively asking: 

“What are you talking of, papa? Please 
speak French. Ah, my head! Oh, it burns 
like fire !” , 

“Do you think she is very ill?” the father 
asked, anxiously, in English. “She was 
formerly subject to these headaches.” 
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“She has fever,” said my sister, touching 
the child’s wrist. 

Mr. Forsythe looked grave. 

“Don’t you think it too noisy here?” 
asked Theodora, for they were all talking 
about the storm and the log-trail. 

Without saying one word, he gathered up 
his little daughter in his arms and bore her 
into the next room. 

“Come with me, please,” the child called 
to Theodora. 

“ Do you care if I leave you with Harold ?” 
she asked, rising to follow. 

I said no, but I looked wistfully after her 
as she passed into the next chamber. 

And thus it happened that my sister spent 
nearly two hours with the sick child, not 
leaving her till the storm Julled and the 
moon came forth to light us on our long 
drive home. 

Ah, Theodora, Theodora! 

She was very quiet. Harold, too, did not 
speak much; but Carleton and I talked 
merrily, even while we jolted along through 
the shadows of that horrible swamp. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE clock chimed midnight as we reache« 
home. 

Poor mother we found sitting in the hall, 
with the servants about her. She had been 
miserably anxious, and was rejoiced beyond 
words to see her children arrive in safety. 

Then there followed a hasty recital of our 
adventures, 

Aunt Chloe and Uncle Washington were 
startled indeed to learn of Ralston Forsythe’s 
proximity. 

“Mother,” said Theodora, who had re- 
mained strangely silent, “ mother, only think 
—he did not know he had a little daughter 
till the wife died. She must have been a 
wicked woman. He was»very young when 
he married, and, though after the first year 
he did not live with his wife, she sent to 
him constantly for money. I think her 
extravagance helped to make him do what 
he ought not to have done: her extravagance 
and ”—here Theodora hesitated, then added 
—“and his love for gaming.” 

“A terrible love, Theodora,” said my 
mother. 

“Yes, but can you not understand how 
love for anything wrong may be fostered 
by a tempter alwavs beside you, always 
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following, always putting the temptation 
in pleasant light?” 

“Did that stern dignified man tell you 
all this, Theodora?” asked Carleton. 

“No,” answered my sister, gravely. “ Louise 
poured out the story of her little life with 
the innocence of a child, and my own obser- 
vation told the rest. Mother, that child is 
very ill; she is a peculiarly sensitive little 
creature, and she does not like the woman 
who has taken her nurse’s place. She 
begged so earnestly, that I promised Mr. 
Forsythe, with your permission, to visit her. 
Do you think father would object?” 

Mother looked troubled, gazed doubtfully 
into my sister’s wistful face, then glanced 
toward Harold. 

“Let her go,” said my brother, quietly. 

And so it was: arranged, before we parted 
for the night, that¢my sister Theodora should 
visit the home of Ralsten Forsythe. 

I pinched myself, as I went upstairs, just 
to see whether I was really awake! 

But the wonders of that wonderful night 
were not yet over. 

I was very tired, and had just settled my 
head on the new pillow which Delia had 
that day made, when a terrible noise in 
the study beneath aroused us all. 

“Such a house! such a house!” muttered 
Delia, as she hurriedly put on her dress. 
“Shouldn’t wonder if it was haunted,” 
I heard her grumble, as we again rushed 
downstairs. 

I could hear a dog bark, hear loud cries 
of distress and shouts and calls. Such a 
medley of noises certainly never before had 
rung through those old halls. Suddenly 
then there followed comparative quiet. 

As for the family collected, it was just 
a repetition of that former night, except that 
Carleton and Harold were not to be seen. 
The door of the study was closed, but I 
could hear Harold’s voice within and could 
see a light shining through the key-hole. 

We waited a moment, then mother knocked 
and called. There was a pause, then the 
study-door opened wide and Carleton shouted , 

“Here he is! here’s the ghost!” 

“Here’s the ghost of Dulce Domum!” 
cried Harold. 

We all crowded forward. 

Harold’s face was flushed with triumph, 
Carleton’s great watch-dog stood near, 
delightedly wagging his tail. On the floor 


beside Harold, his tow head and blue shirt 
streaked with soot, knelt Simpsy—a most 
abject and wretched boy. Only a little 
whimper broke from his trembling lips, and 
now and then he shrugged his shoulder, 
as if to shake off Harold’s strong grasp. 

“T’ve had this dog shut up here every 
night for one week,” cried Harold, excitedly. 
“When I heard cries, I knew the ghost was 
caught. When I came in, the dog held him 
by his trousers. It’s all plain now—plain 
as daylight. Look here!” And my brother 
put his fingers into his waistcoat pocket, 
pulled out a glass bead, and held it toward 
mother. 

“What’s plain, Harold? What do you 
mean?” cried mother, looking as if she 
thought Harold had lost his senses in 
delight over his capture. 

“Why, isn’t that like the beads the 
Indian gave Madge? And didn’t I find it 
on the floor of Ralston Forsythe’s wood- 
house, where our horses were tied?” 

“But you surely don’t suspect—” 

“Crawford — Crawford—he’s the one,” 
interrupted Harold, impatiently; “he’s at 
the bottom of all this trouble. As soon as 
I saw that bead, I turned detective and 
kept my eyes open. In the wood-house, 
there was a big box, and a piece of gold 
lace stuck out of one of the cracks. I lifted 
the lid—yes, I did, mother, and when nobody 
was looking—be quiet, you rascal!” this to 
Simpsy—“ and I found on top a big silk 
curtain, and under that all sorts of theat- 
rical toggery. I dug my hand down and 
fished up a string of beads, like Madge’s, 
and the leg of a pair of leather trousers. 
That was enough for me; besides, someone 
was coming. I shut down the lid and 
determined to keep quiet until I found out 
everything—found out why my gentleman 
played Indian, and cut open our pillows, 
and frightened our poor baby here. You 
see, I thought he was rather a dashing 
gayly-dressed Indian, anyway—” 

“Then he wasn’t an Indian at all?” 
I interrupted, scarcely believing the evidence 
of my ears. 

“Sorry to say you'll have to give up the 
réle of heroine,” responded Harold. 

“But I don’t understand,” began mother. 

“Here! stand up and talk,” cried my 
brother, giving Simpsy’s shoulder a shake. 

“Don’t, Harold,” interposed Theodora, to 
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whose heart all sorrowful creatures appealed ; 
“you hurt him!” And she stepped forward 
as if to shield the culprit. 

But Simpsy cowered and shrank when 
she approached. He had always evinced 
fear of Theodora; now, however, he quite 
writhed under her tender regards, crying: 

“TI didn’t go fur ter kill yer mos’, but yer 
hedn’t no right ter tech them posies. They 
was his posies—his ez was good ter me— 
end yer hedn’t no right ter tech ’em.” 

“Then it was you who threw that piece 
of brick,” said Theodora. 

But Simpsy retained a dogged silence. 

“And is it you who keep the weeds from 
those graves and plant the flowers?” 

“Answer!” cried Harold, giving another 
little shake. 

“ He was good ter me,” muttered Simpsy. 

“Lord er mussy! now, who’d er t’ort et? 
who'd er t/ort et?” exclaimed Aunt Chloe, 
solemnly nodding her head at Uncle Wash- 
ington. “Dat chile wur sick yere w’er. ole 
mas’r died, en’ he didn’t show no more 
feeling nur er ole tin plate.” 

“Poor little boy!” said Theodora, with 
tears in her voice. 

“Well, I can’t say I pity him,” cried 
Harold; “he has made too much trouble. 
However, the young scoundrel was only a 
tool in other hands.” 

“In whose hands, Harold?” asked mother. 
“My son, do calm yourself and tell me what 
you mean,” she continued, sinking into an 
arm-chair. 

“Why, in Crawford’s hands. Don’t you 
see? He was afraid Mr. Norman Forsythe 
would leave all his property to father, and 
he skulked around here and found out 
how matters stood, and, after the way of 
confidence-men, met this child in the 
grounds and worked on his feelings and 
told him a deal about our father being 
a wicked creature trying to steal money, 
and—and—what else did he tell you?” 
asked Harold, suddenly turning on Simpsy 
again. 

Simpsy rolled his eyes helplessly. 

“Oh, you can’t get away—it’s no use. 
Go on and talk—finish your story,” Harold 
ordered. 

“ End—end—he sed ez how I was er 
ingrate ter "low et, end ez et was boun’ ter 
kill him,” went on Simpsy, sullenly, as if 
continuing an interrupted narrative. 


“Well, what did you do then?” 

“T was a-sleepin’ in the room yender, end 
I clomb out the chimbly w’en night cum, 
end I clomb down this chimbly yere, end 
I done jest wot he tole me.” 

“ Brilliant, weren’t we, not to think of the 
chimneys?” exclaimed Harold. “Go on! 
You did what he told you to do. What 
was that?” 

Simpsy writhed. 

“Go on!” cried Harold, firmly. 

“T tuck the big ‘lope, end I tuck the 
papers out ez was in, end I put in wot he 
guv me ter put in, end he was a-waitin’ 
by that winder yender; but I sed ez how 
I warn’t a-goin’ ter give him the papers 
wot I tuck, end I jest clomb up that ar 
chimbly end down that nex’ room, end I rip 
a hole in the piller, end I hain’t seed the 
piller nur the papers sence the nex’ day, 
w’en—w’en he dided.” 

“And that’s why he cut open our pillows? 
But why was this Crawford so interested?” 
exclaimed mother. 

“Don’t you see?” cried Harold. “ He has 
always been a sort of sucker; he has always 
fallen back on Ralston Forsythe—has won 
his money from him and shared his good 
fortune, and perhaps at that time Ralston 
Forsythe owed him money, gambling-debts, 
and he wanted them paid.” 

“ But when did you tell this Crawford that 
you had put the papers into the pillow?” 
asked mother. 

Simpsy writhed again, rubbed his black 
hands up and down on his soot-stained 
breeches, and maintained a sullen silence. 

“Answer!” Harold commanded. 

Simpsy glanced toward the dog, now 
crouching peacefully at Carleton’s feet, then 
muttered : 

“W’en I ’eerd yer all was a-cumin’, he 
cum one day, end—end he say ez it was all 
ther debble a-workin’ in me, end ez I was 
ther one ez done it, end he say ez how yer 
stole ther ole house from ther kin ob him 
ez dided, end, ef I dars git the papers, 
et would be right ag’in; end I sed ez how 
I’d git the papers, end I clomb er tree, end, 
wen I cum down ther chimbly one night, 
end cum inter this yere rum, a-huntin’ the 
piller, Aunt Chloe squeeched end she say 
they was ghos’es in ther house, end Mister 
Crawford say ez et was good ter mek b’lieve 
ghos’es tell ther paper be foun’; end I cum 
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down, ther fus’ night, ter see yer all, jest ter 
peek, end upsot ink, end I b’en down five 
times, end I hain’t foun’ nary piller yit.” 

“Go on! Make a clean breast of it! 
What else did you do?” questioned Harold. 

“End onced I tuck ther cabin key, end 
I clomb the tree, end clomb in ther winder, 
end opened ther door, ter try ther pillers in 
ther rum, end ther bats cum, end—end I 
hain’t got nary piller yit.” 

“Was that your Mr. Crawford who waited 
at the window one night last week?” asked 
Harold. 

“Et was him,” said Simpsy, rubbing his 
hands up and down in his pockets, “He 
was a-cumin’ in; I was ter open thet ar 
winder, end he was a-goin’ ter be ghos’es, 
er rubber, er somepin, end hunt pillers—w’en 
yer all cum, end he runned.” 

“And where were you?” 

Simpsy shuffled his feet and nodded toward 
the chimney. 

“T suppose, when he found you couldn’t 
get the right pillow, he determined to try 
for himself. So you told him the family 
would be away, and you let him come here 
and frighten the young ladies. By George!” 
added Harold, as if struck by a sudden 
thought, and giving several sharp shakes to 
the culprit, “you weren’t hunting eggs for 
Aunt Chloe—you were eavesdropping.” 

“ Huntin’ eggs fur me? Oh, Lor’!” ejac- 
ulated Aunt Chloe, lifting her hands. “De 
leetle varmint!” 

“Just a good name for him,” said my 
brother. 

“No, Harold, no,” protested Theodora; 
“there is one good impulse in that poor 
little heart—gratitude.” 

“You find good impulses everywhere, 
Theodora,” said Carleton. “I suppose you'll 
find something noble even in that Crawford’s 
heart.” 

“Perhaps,” answered my sister; “only, 
I don’t forgive what he said about father. 
But I can’t see why he wants those papers 
now.” 

“Humph! didn’t his friend get the 
money? And, with that will lying around 


especially if in this youngster’s hands, wasn’t 
there danger of its coming to light at any time, 
and so perhaps taking the money away from 
Ralston Forsythe? Don’t you see he didn’t 
feel safe? Perhaps, after all, father may be 
the rightful heir,” added Harold. 
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“Father didn’t think so,” said Theodora, 
thoughtfully. “But why did you come 
to-night, Simpsy, and after that terrible 


storm? Tell me, poor little boy! Isn’t 
your mother troubled about you?” 

Simpsy began to whimper. 

“She don’t keer nothin’. I stays out 


nights, end ther storm ain’t nothin’, end— 
end”—here the pale-blue eyes wandered 
furtively about the room—“end he said ez 
how ther debble’d cum arter me end kill 
me, end he—he hed a big knife, end—end 
—oh, Lud! he—he’ll kill me sure, ef I 
doesn’t git them papers,” and here Simpsy 
sobbed outright. 

We all talked and comforted him, and 
assured him of our protection; even Harold 
seemed a little sorry for the child. Mother 
finally proposed putting him to sleep in the 
little chamber which he had occupied when 
nursed by Mr. Forsythe, and we were about 
again to separate for the night when Aunt 
Chloe suddenly exclaimed: “Oh, Lord! Oh, 
Lord!” and, rushing forward like one de- 
mented, seized the red cushion of an arm- 
chair. 

“Et’s de piller! Et’s de piller! Gib us 
er knife, Mas’r Herold—gib us er knife.” 

She snatched a penknife lying on the 
table, cut a slit in the red cushion, thrust 
her black hand within, and drew forth 
several white folded papers. 

“Et wur my doin’s,” she went on, excit- 
edly. “W’en I ’eerd yer was er comin’, 
I sort er fixed up de steddy, en’ I tuck de 
piller out er dat leetle rum, en’ I kivered et 
fur er cushyon. Now, Mas’r Herold, jes’ 
see ef dey’s ole mas’r’s papers.” 

They were, indeed—safe and whole, but 
blackened by the touch of Simpsy’s sooty 
fingers. There was the mortgage note and 
the note of hand, several other documents, 
and with them an unsealed paper, which 
Harold opened to find out whether Simpsy 
had told truth—whether we had at last 
secured the missing will. 

“Here it is, sure enough!” cried Harold, 
hastily unfolding the paper. “ Why—why, 
I think everything 
was left to that little girl!” 

“Then father is guardian,’ exclaimed 
Theodora. “Do you remember what he said: 
‘Left me in trust for another’? I am glad! 
I love the child—she will be another sister 
for us, Madge,” and Theodora threw her 
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arm. about me as we climbed the stairs 
together. “Madge, I think peace has come 
at last to Dulce Domum.” 

Peace? Ah, Theodora! Theodora! 
we had only known ! 

Next morning, Carleton and Harold drove 
to Ralston Forsythe’s. They came back 
much sooner than we expected, both looking 
very serious. 

No, they had not seen Crawford; he had 
suddenly gone to the city. No one knew 
when he would return. 

Yes, they had seen Mr. Forsythe for a 
few moments. He had listened to a hasty 
recital of their story—listened in a dazed 
manner, for he was distracted with grief; 
he had not allowed them to enter the house. 
His. little girl was very ill with scarlet fever. 
She had lost her nurse from the disease just 
a few weeks before, and Mr. Forsythe had 
brought her to the pine-woods to escape 
infection. 

“He begged me to assure you,” continued 
Harold, turning toward Theodora, “that he 
thought his little daughter suffered from 
headache—nothing more; he thought all 
danger was over.” 

All danger over? Alas! alas! 

The little Louise recovered ; but, one Sun- 
day, Theodora sickened. Before the next 
Sabbath, she was .aid on the hillside, just 
by the graves where she fell, that morning, 
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OF ROSES. 


with tender blossoms in her hand and bright 
sunlight bathing her pale face. 

Time has gone very swiftly since then. 
Ten years have passed since that sad sweet 
summer, which has grown dearer and more 
beautiful with each season. 

I look forth from the old windows of 
Dulce Domum. 

I see Louise and Harold sauntering up 
the moss-hung avenue, and I know my 
brother has never found eyes more beau- 
tiful than the dark eyes of my adopted 
sister. 

I see Carleton gathering roses; I know 
the roses are for me. 

I see our father and mother sitting side 
by side in the old portico, and near them 
sits Ralston Forsythe. His face is turned 
toward the old church and the grave-yard, 
surrounded now by thick walls of Cherokee. 
As the light of a setting sun touches his 
clear profile, I note the tender thoughtful 
gaze, and I know that Theodora is not dead. 
I know that during al] these years her spirit 
has guided heavenward the footsteps of an 
erring mortal. I can again see the sweet face 
uplifted; I can again hear the clear voice 
of my beloved repeating: 

“Be noble; and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise to meet thine own.” 

[THE END.] 


OF ROSES. 


BY HARRIET FRANCENE CROCKER, 


A BASKET of roses for you, sweetheart, 
Glistening with the dew; 

I gathered them out in the morning early, 
Gathered them, love, for you. 

The fairest and sweetest in all the garden 
I sought with a lover’s care, 

* And send, with a kiss on their dainty petals, 

To a rose more sweet and fair. 


Crimson, velvety, queenly roses, 
Roses white as the snow; 

Creamy-tinted and golden-hearted, 
Yellow and Jacqueminot; 

Sweet wild roses, fresh and simple, 
With a look, dear love, like you; 

-Fair blush roses, daintily petaled, 
Shining with drops of dew. 


Take them, dearest, O take and wear them, 
Wear them upon your breast; 

Wear them among your golden tresses— 
Grant a lover’s request! 

Take, I pray you, the love they carry, 
Welcome it gladly, too! 

Give it a place in your heart of hearts, 
For I love only you! 


Love, to-night, when the sunset’s splendor 
Flushes the golden west, 

Come to me, come to me, true and tender, 
With a red rose on your breast! 

Come where I linger beside the river, 
Watching its rhythmic flow; 

Come with a rose on your heart, to tell me 
The story I long to know! 
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AUNT HANNAH’S RECEIPT-BOOK ; 
OR, 
“CHOICE SECRETS MADE KNOWN.” 


BY LIZZIE 


an old-fashioned gambrel-roofed 

house, far back from one of the quietest 
narrowest streets in a quaint sea-side city 
which I shall call Nearview, one of the very 
dearest old ladies this world has ever seen. 
Aunt Hannah, we called her; she was “aunt” 
to all the children far and near. 

We lived “out on the island,” on a farm, 
often driving into the city. We were always 
anxious to visit Aunt Hannah, who ever gave 
us a most cordial welcome. When it was 
winter, she drew us close to the great roaring 
fire piled high on the huge iron “ fire-dogs ” 
with shining brass heads; she chafed our 
half-frozen fingers, and, like the hospitable 
soul that she was, insisted upon our partaking 
of some refreshment before going farther: 
an innocent “hot drink”; sometimes biscuit 
warm from the bake-kettle, spread with 
home-made butter, accompanied by delicious 
honey made by Aunt Hannah’s own bees, 
served from a white china dish in the shape 
of a bee-hive, which gave the honey an added 
charm in our childish eyes ; sometimes thick 
slices of golden “diet-bread” formed our 
treat, with perhaps a tiny dish of conserve or 
preserve, of the preparation of which Aunt 
Hannah alone held the key. 

The old house was always delightful. An 
indescribable sweet odor permeated it; when 
it was especially pronounced, we asked: 

“What does make your house smell so 
nice, auntie?” 

“King Edward’s perfume, my dears,” she 
would reply, making us no wiser than before. 

Aunt Hannah was a most notable house- 
wife, Everything was “spick and span” in 
her dwelling; her two colored maids worked 
with a zeal and interest not often known in 
these days. 

But Aunt Hannah herself made with her 
own hands the especial dainties for which 
she was famous. ‘In her still-room, she dis- 
tilled and compounded many sweet and 
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cordial waters, carefully prepared the simple . 
herb-remedies, made the soothing salves and 

liniments which she gave freely to all poor 

sufferers, who ofttimes “rose up and called 

her blessed.” 

In the summer, we children eagerly fol- 
lowed her around the large and beautiful 
garden, happy indeed if allowed to help in 
gathering the leaves of the richly scented 
damask roses, pluck sprigs of sage, penny- 
royal, thyme, spearmint, peppermint, and 
many other herbs with which this garden 
abounded. 

As a signal favor, we were sometimes 
admitted into the sacred precincts of the 
still-room, where we watched with abated 
breath the—to us—strange and mysterious 
transformations taking place. In a large 
closet, with glass doors composed of innu- 
merable tiny panes, were ranged rows and 
rows of fascinating bottles and boxes; under- 
neath, in a darker closet, jars and pots by the 
score, containing—we knew not what delec- 
table preparations. 

Occasionally, when Aunt Hannah was at 
work in this room, we would see her go to a 
little chimney-closet, unlock the door, take 
from a shelf a very yellow old-looking book, 
carefully adjust her glasses, and peruse for a 
few moments the well-worn pages. Then, 
locking the book up again and replacing the 
key in the key-basket hanging at her side, 
she would turn toward us, who were watching - 
every proceeding with curious eyes, and say, 
rather solemnly but with her ever sweet 
smile : 

“That book, children, is one of my 
dearest possessions; it is over a hundred 
years old, and many of the receipts in it 
came from kings and quéens.” 

Aunt Hannah has long been dead, and the 
old house has fallen under the vandal march 
of so-called “improvement.” In the once 
lovely garden are several modern Queen 
Anne cottages. 
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All the furniture of the home we remember 
so well is scattered hither and yon, and our 
sole tangible reminder of our dear “aunt” 
is the little book she conned so faithfully and 
prized so highly. 

I will transcribe for you a few of the 
receipts; perhaps some of the housewives of 
to-day would like to try them. I myself have 
tried some of them, but alas! the old-time 
charm seems to have vanished; or is it only 

*the taste, the enthusiasm of childhood, which 
have departed ? 

The perfumes are not like Aunt Hannah’s ; 


the “diet-bread” is only common sponge- - 


cake now. We have no bake-kettle; and 
the preserves, conserves, and cordial-waters 
are far beyond our powers and patience, But 
the receipts are quaint and interesting. 

King Edward’s Perfume.—Take twelve 
spoonfuls of right red rose-water, the weight 
of sixpence in fine powder of sugar, and 
boyl it on hot embers and coals softly, and 
the house will smell as though it were full 
of roses; but you must burn the sweet 
cypress-wood before. 

To make Jambals of Apricocks or Quinces. 
—Take apricocks or quinces, and coddle 
them tender; then take their pulp and dry 
it in a dish over a chafing-dish of coals, 
and set it on a stone for a day or two; 
then beat in a stone mortar, putting in as 
much sugar as will make a stiff paste; then 
colour it with saunders, cocheneel, or blew 
starch, and make up in what colour you 
please; rowl them with battle-doors into 
long pieces, and tye them up in knots, and 
so dry them. 

Marigold Flowers distilled, good for the 
Pains of the Head—Take marigold flowers 
and distill them, then take a fine cloth and 
wet it in the aforesaid distilled water, and so 
lay it to the forehead of the patient, and, 

’ being so applyed, let him sleep if he can; 
this, with God’s help, will ease his pain. 

A Cordial- Water of Sir Walter Rawleigh’s. 
—Take a gallon of strawberries and put 
them into a pint of aqua vite; let them stand 
so four or five days, strain them gently out, 
and sweeten the water as you please with 
fine sugar or else with perfume. 

To candy Orange-FPeels after the Italian 
way.—Take orange-peels so often steeped 
in cold water as you think convenient for 
their bitterness, then dry them gently and 
candy them with some convenient syrup 
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made with sugar; some that are more grown 
take away that spongious white under the 
yellow peels, others do both together. 

The virtues: They corroborate the stomach 
and heart, as do: 

Conserve of Violets, the Italian way.—Take 
the leaves of blue violets separated from 
their stalks and greens, beat them very well 
in a stone mortar with twice their weight 
in sugar, and reserve them for your use 
in a glass vessel. 

To make Lemon - Water—Take twelve of 
the fairest lemons, slice them and put them 
into two pints of white wine, and put to 
them: cinnamon, two drams; gallingale, 
two drams; of rose-leaves, borage, and 
bugloss, flowers of each, one handful; of 
yellow saunders, one dram. Steep all these 
together twelve hours, then distill them 
gently in a glass still until you have dis- 
tilled one pint and a half of the water, and 
then add to it three ounces of sugar, one 
grain of ambergreece, and you will have 
a most pleasing cleaning cordial-water. 

To make Excellent Perfumes.—Take a 
quarter of a pound of rose-leaves cut clean 
from the whites, stamp them very small, 
put to them a good spoonful of damask- 
rose water, so let them stand close-stopped 
all night; then take one ounce and a 
quarter of benjamin finely beaten, and also 
searsed (if you will), twenty grains of civet, 
and ten grains of musk; mingle these with 
the roses, beating them well together, then 
make it up in little cakes between rose- 
leaves, and dry between sheets of paper. 

To make Orange - Cakes.—Take oranges 
and pare them as thin as you can, then 
take out the meats clean and put them in 
water; let them lye about an hour, shift 
the water, and boyl them very tender in 
three or four waters, then put them up and 
dry them on a cloth; mince them as small 
as you can, then put them in a dish and 
squeeze all the juyce of the meat into them, 
and let them stand till the next day; take, 
to every pound of these, a pound and a 
quarter of double-refined sugar; boyl it, 
with a spoonful of water at the bottom to keep 
it from burning, till it be sugar again; then 
put in your oranges and let them stand 
and dry on the fire, but not boyl; then put 
them on glass plates and put them in a 
stove. The ‘next day, make them into 


cakes, and so dry them as fast as you can. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 
EMILY H. MAY. 
No. 1—Is a simple and stylish gown, of are all of the figured material. As seen in 


marine-blue serge, trimmed with a polka- the illustration, the skirt is slightly draped 
dotted China silk in blue and white. A wide in front, and the surplice waist fastens over 
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No. 1. No. 2. 


border of the figured material finishes the on the left side. Plain and figured challis, 

edge of the skirt. The cuffs and rolling sateen, or China silk will make up stylishly 

collar, the waistband and hanging pocket, after this model. Hat of fancy straw in 
(535) 
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dark-blue, trimmed with some of the dotted bow of mauve ribbon at the back heads the 
silk and two white wings. Eight yards of plaits of the semi-trained skirt. The bodice 
double-fold serge and four yards of dotted is trimmed with a frilling to match the 
China silk will be required. 

No. 2—Shows a figured challis, with a 
fern-like pattern in old-rose on a black 
ground. The skirt is slightly draped high 
up the front, straight and rather long in 
the back. The bodice is made with a full 
vest of the same, over which the jacket- 
bodice opens. Full sleeves, into deep cuffs 
of plaited ribbon four inches wide. A two- 
inch wide ribbon to match finishes the cuffs, 
the waist, and the collar, as seen in: the 
illustration. Twelve to fourteen yards of 
challis will be required. This model will 
serve for a gingham or sateen. 

No. 3—Is a dressy gown for a summer 





No. 4. 


flounce on the skirt, and it is arranged 
around the neck and down the front of the 
waist like a jabot. Full puffed sleeves, 
finished on the back seam with small bows 
of ribbon, like the back of the waist. This 





No. 3. 


watering-place, made of figured white gauze, 


with a mauve flouncing of embroidered gauze 
trimming the bottom of the skirt. A large 


gown can be made of figured muslin, with 
embroidered flouncing in white nainsook, 
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or this style will be suitable for any of the 
pretty figured organdies, trimming the flounce 
with several rows of narrow ribbon. Hat of 
rice straw, set off with mauve feathers. 
Eight to ten yards of material will be 
required, 

No. 4—Shows quite a new model for a 
sea-side gown. The material employed is 


of the wash-flannel, has a plaited side where 
the blue skirt opens. The preity hat is of 
rice straw, trimmed with blue ribbon and 
ostrich-tips. Eight yards of blue flannel 
and six yards of stripe will be required. 
No. 5—Is a croquet or sea-side costume. 
The gown is made with a crossed bodice, 
short puffed sleeves, and straight skirt. 





dark-blue flannel or serge, with a pin-striped 
wash-flannel in white and blue for the under- 
skirt, blouse-vest, and sleeves. The edge of 
the skirt has a narrow bias band all around, 
headed by a fine black worsted braid. The 
same edges the jacket and jacket-sleeves. 
A deep sailor-collar, trimmed with a bias 
band of the striped flannel, is tied in front 
with a wide blue ribbon. The underskirt, 


Dotted flannel is the best material, but wash- 
calico or zephyr gingham may be used. Two 
rows of washing-galloon edge the front of the 
skirt and cross'the under-vest and the under- 
sleeves, which are of white zephyr. Hat in 
fancy straw, trimmed to match the dress. 
No. 6—Is a child’s frock, with loose blouse 
and skirt in electric-blue delaine, with rows 
and tabs in worsted braid. Hat in black 
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net, edged with chenille balls and decorated 
on top with a large muslin bow. 

No. 7—Shows a suit in wash-flannel for a 
little boy of three to four years. Kilted skirt 
and blouse-waist, with wide sailor-collar. 
Tam O’Shanter cap, made of the same 
material. 

No. 8—Is a dress for a child of four years. 
It is made of wash-silk and trimmed with 





No. 7. 


wide ruffles of fine embroidery. The plaits 
in the bodice, back and front, are feather- 
stitched in silk to match. Pale-colored cash- 
meres are also much used for these little 
dresses. 

No. 9.—Morning-jacket for a young girl 
of thirteen to fifteen years. Most useful for 


PEACOCK, IN 


On the Supplement, we give a beautiful 
design of a peacock, to be done in outline 
or in Kensington-stitch ; the original of the 
one given was done in the long Kensington- 





EMBROIDERY. 





cool mornings at sea-side or mountains. A 
dotted or striped wash-flannel, with velvet 
belt or ribbon waistband. The plaits, back 
and front, are feather-stitched in silk to 
match. 





EMBROIDERY. 


stitch, in the varied colors of the peacock’s 
tail, the body in very dark-green. It was 
on one end of a curtain, but can be utilized 
for many purposes. 
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GIRL’S REEFER JACKET: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





PORTIERE 


This illustration shows a simple and effect- 
ive way of draping a door that is not in use, 
to open on the draped door. Canton flannel, 
velours, chenille, or even cretonne will serve 
for the drapery; but the soft velours drape 
best. A heavy cord is all, beside, that is 
needed. 
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We give, for our Supplement this month, 
the pattern of a girl’s reefer jacket. It is cut 
to fit a girl of eight years, and is intended 
for sea-side- wear. The pattern consists of 
four pieces: 


1. HALF or Front. 

2. HAF or BAcK. 

3. SLEEVE, UPPER AND UNDER SIDE. 
4. COLLAR AND REVERS. 


The letters and notches show how the 
pieces join. The jacket can be made in 
either navy-blue cloth or serge, or in biscuit- 
colored cloth for smarter occasions. The 
lining may be in either shot silk or farmer’s- 
satin, the former preferable for the present 
season. 


FOR A DOOR. 























TWO DESIGNS FOR DRAWN-WORK. 





No. 1 shows the knotting of clusters. 
Draw the horizontal threads, divide the 
straight ones in groups, each being knotted 
separately with a buttonhole-stitch, after 
having been encircled with a row of darning- 
stitches, as seen in the illustration. 


No. 2 shows sheafs and diamonds. The 
sheaf-like clusters are similar to those in No. 
1, but in this instance they are each sepa: 
rated by two threads which are- deftly 
detached and tied in the shape of a diamond 
—see illustration. 


TRINKET-BOX. 


An empty paper box, either square or 
round, would answer well for the purpose. 
Embellish the outside with a piece of bro- 
cade in Pompadour design, finished with gold 
gimp, or elsé cover the box with plain satin 
in any pretty self-color, and paint in water- 
colors some small sprays of violets, daisies, 
or forget-me-nots, and finish with the gold 
gimp. The inside is lined with quilted satin, 
with sachet- powder sprinkled upon the 
cotton. 





SACHET. 


BY MRS. A. 


In the front of the number will be found 
a pretty design for a sachet. It is made 
of two lengths of satin ribbon, pink and 
olive, fifteen inches long and four inches 
wide. Embroider a spray of flowers on each 
—the pink end of one side, the olive end of 
the other—put the strips together, sew all 
around except about two inches near the 
middle, which must be left open in order to 
fill the ends. This forms a long bag, which 


should be moderately supplied with per- 


E. ROANE. 


fumed cotton. After closing the open part, 
fold over, according to the illustration, with 
the pink and shorter end uppermost, the 
olive and longer end showing underneath. 
Gather loosely two and a half inches from 
the top of the fold, and tie with a loose bow 
of picot-edged olive ribbon, one and a half 
inches wide. Finish the ends with the little 
metal ornaments that are now so much used 
for fancy-work and you will have an exceed- 
ingly novel and dainty sachet. 
(541) 








VANDYKE EDGING. 





Materials: thread No. 30. 

First row: Ch. thirty, one de. in sixth 
stitch of ch.; ch. two, three de. in eighth 
stitch; ch. two, three de. in same place; 
ch. eight, three de. in ninth stitch from shell ; 
ch. two, three de. same place; ch. two, one 
de. in eleventh stitch; ch. two, one de. in 
thirteenth stitch; ch. five, turn. 

Second row: Three open, shell in shell; ch. 
eight, shell in shell; two open, ch. five, turn. 

Third row: Two open, shell in shell; ch. 
four sc. in centre of first eight ch.- ch. four, 
shell in shell; ch. two, four open; ch. five, turn. 

Fourth row: Five open, shell in shell; ch. 
eight, shell in shell; two open, turn. 

Fifth row: Two open, shell in shell; 
eight ch., shell in shell; six open, turn. 

Sixth row: Seven open, shell in shell; 
ch. four, catch the two eight ch. together, 
same as before; ch. four, shell in shell; 
two open, turn. 


Seventh row: Two open, shell in shell; 
ch. eight, shell in shell; eight open, turn. 
Always make ch. five, in turning. 

Eighth row: Nine open, shell in shell- 
ch. eight, shell in shell; two open, turn. 

Ninth row: Two open, shell in shell; 
ch. four, one sc. in centre of lower eight ch.; 
ch. four, shell in shell; ten open, turn. 

Tenth row: Eleven open, shell in shell; 
ch. eight, shell in shell; two open, turn. 

Eleventh row: Two open, shell in shell; 
eight ch., shell in shell; twelve open, turn. 

Twelfth row: Thirteen open, shell in shell ; 
four ch., one se. in lower eight ch.; ch. four, 
shell in shell; twoopen. Repeat from begin- 
ning. 

The scallops are made as follows: Fasten 
thread at top of point, ch. three, three de. 
in second stitch of ch., one sc. in next loop. 
Repeat all round, making a double scallop 
at the point. 


SCROLL PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY OR PAINTING. 


We give also, on the Supplement, a design or a date. To look well the scroll should be 
for a scroll pattern with palm-leaves; the done in either black or gray, and the palms 
open space is intended for initials, a name, in green. 
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DESIGNS FOR DOYLIES. 





These designs are to be done in outline, able colors now in use for dinner-service of 
in filoselle wash-silks, for doylies. White, all kinds of embroidery, but of course others 
pale-green, and yellow are the most fashion- can be substituted. 

(643) 








DOYLY OR CROWN OF SMOKING-CAP. 





We give here a design for the crown of or the same pattern may be used for the 
a smoking-cap, to be done in braiding; centre of a doyly, done in outline-stitch. 


BAG FOR SOILED HANDKERCHIEFS. 


This useful bag is made of linen, and a 
simple pattern in cross-stitch worked on 
it, in red or blue French working-cottons. 
It draws with a fine linen tape and is easily 
laundried. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

WHat WILL Come NExt.—Our new volume 
will begin with July, and its varied contents may 
be taken as a sample of the feast of good things 
which each successive number will offer. 

“Here and There in Switzerland,” by Olney 
Towne, will be found a paper of rare interest, 
describing scenes not usually visited by the 
hurried traveler, and rendered still more attract- 
ive by a series of admirable illustrations. 

“Held Up at San Angelo,” by Howard Seely, we 
consider the most thrilling and dramatic short 
story that we have ever read from the pen of this 
brilliant writer. 

“That Unprincipled Anne Cathcart,” by Robert C. 
V. Meyers, both in the dainty finish of story and 
illustrations, will rank among our gems for the 
year. 

“Madame Tallien” will be the subject of Miss 
Virginia G. Sully’s second paper on the Women of 
the French Revolution, and will be found fully 
equal to the one on Madame de Lafayette, which 
has attracted such general commendation. 

Minna Irving will contribute an exquisite 
poem, fitly illustrated. 

“Hints to Home-Makers,” by Minnie E. Kenny, 
will give clear directions for the decoration of 
curtains, pillows, and the like, and Mrs. Hooper's 
Paris letter the freshest information in regard to 
midsummer costumes. 

“Our Donkey” is the title which little Totty 
Towersby has given to her adventures in Eng- 
land and France, and both sketch and pictures 
will perfectly fascinate the children. 

In the course of the volume, we shall give 
illustrated sketches for the girls and boys of a 
larger growth, as an earnest of the increased 
attention we propose to pay to their tastes during 
the coming year. Since it has pleased the press 
and the public to give us the name of “The 
Family Magazine,” we must see to it that each 
member of the household, from children to grand- 
parents, finds due heed given to his or her indi- 
vidual needs, 


As A FRIEND.—The Worcester (Mass.) Daily 
Times says: “This year is the 50th year of 
‘Peterson’s Magazine.’ As a family visitor, it is 
welcomed in many homes and has had its part in 
the foundation of many a mind and life. It is 
among the leaders to-day as a literary periodical, 
fashion director, a champion in home-decoration, 
and a friend with which to pass many pleasant 
hours.” 


DREss-MAKING FOR STOUT FIGURES. — One 
rule must never be forgotten: It is necessary 
that all lines should run downward; perpendic- 
ular lines must be preferred to horizontal ones. 
Hip-trimmings must be avoided; but a box-plait 
at the side, or rather below the side piece at the 
back of the bodice, will take away from the size, 
and breaks the line where the back begins. The 
basque should be long, without any appearance 
of drapery. A Princesse cut of gown, skillfully 
managed, is to be recommended, and, in planning 
any skirt, care must be taken to avoid dividing 
the width of the skirt into visible portions by 
the trimming. Never should a short-waisted 
bodice be adopted ; the waist should be as long 
as possible. Revers and brace-like additions on 
the bodice take from the width. When necks 
are short, the sleeves should not be too high on 
the shoulders, nor indeed should any more trim- 
ming there than can possibly be avoided be 
introduced, and high-shouldered capes of every 
kind are to be tabooed. Sleeves of different 
material from the bodice greatly reduce the 
apparent size of the wearer. Plain materials 
may be made to have the diminishing effect of 
perpendicular stripes by introducing close-set 
rows of braid on the front breadth; and: side 
trimmings of the kind in panels, when judiciously 
placed, also tend to reduce the size. 


A Favorite VINE of mine, and one which 
I could not well spare from my garden, is the 
adlumia, sometimes called Alleghany vine. The 
beautiful foliage is just the thing to use with 
other flowers. It is a biennial; thé first year, 
it does not grow very tall, but the foliage then 
is most perfect, and I cut freely from mine. 
The second year, it grows tall and bears little 
pink-and-white flowers, which are not very 
important. It then seeds freely and dies. It is 
well to treat it as an annual for the first two 
years, and then you may have the low plants 
and the climbers each year; after this, they will 
seed themselves without further trouble on your 
part. Many. extra little plants will be springing 
up where they will not be wanted, so you can 
make your friends and neighbors happy by 
giving them of your superfluity; they require 
care in transplanting, however. 


Bap TEMPER.—Beware, girls, of a bad temper. 
There is no obstacle to advancement or happi- 
ness so great as an undisciplined temper—a 
temper subject to pique or uncertainty. 
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NOTICES OF 


“PLOUGHING FOR LucK.”’—The beautiful 
engraving in the front of this number illustrates 
a pretty superstition still prevalent in certain 
portions of the Tyrol. When a farmer buys a 
bit of land, the first time he prepares it for 
sowing, the plough-handles are intrusted to a 
child who has never before held them. The 
ceremony is supposed to bring good luck to the 
crop of the opening as well as of every future 
season, and in some districts the peasants would 
regard the omission of the custom as an actual 
braving of Providence. 


FASHION IN Louis XV’s REIGN.—Dress was 
in the zenith of its splendor. Hoops were worn; 
ribbons, satins, brocade, laces, plumes, powder, 
and patches. The embroideries on women's 
gowns were magnificent; the waists were long 
and pointed—the bodices open in front and laced 
across. Long jackets, 4 la polonaise, were bor- 
dered with fur and accompanied by large hats. 
Fans were round, covered with feathers, and 
hung from the girdle. Gloves were long and 
buttonless; shoes had pointed toes and high 
heels. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Heredity, Health, and Personal Beauty. By John 
V. Shoemaker, M.D. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis.— 
“A much-needed book, even in this day, when 
such attention is paid to physical culture of the 
higher sort as has never been the case since the 
palmy days of ancient Greece. Beginning with 
two most instructive and interesting chapters on 
“Man's Spiritual and Physical Place in Nature,” 
the author considers in turn the different organs 
of the body, with their capacities and require- 
ments. He gives the clearest possible directions for 
the care of that complicated structure, the human 
frame. From the treatment of hands and feet 
to the weightiest of all considerations—digestion 
and circulation—nothing is omitted, and the vital 
point so often neglected—measures for the pre- 
vention of disease—has a prominent place. The 
long and varied list of recipes and prescriptions 
for cosmetics, soaps, and medicinal remedies is 
valuable in the extreme; the author’s name is a 
warrant for their trustworthiness. 

The Daughter. Her Health, Education, and Wed- 
lock. By William Capp, M.D. Philadelphia and 
London: F. A. Davis.—The title of this book 
explains its purport and scope; but the volume 
must be read in order to discover in how 
attractive a manner the author has presented 
all sides of a subject of paramount importance. 
No woman can be blind to the duty she owes to 
her child, and the youngest and most ignorant 
mother cannot rise from a perusal of this volume 
without having gained a store of practical knowl- 
edge which will enable her to carry it out, while 
the most experienced parent will find suggestions 





NEW BOOKS. 


and information which will widen her horizon and 
offer valuable assistance in meeting the require- 
ments of this freshened sense of responsibility. 

Atman; The Documents in a Strange Case. By 
Francis Howard Williams. New York: Cassell 
Publishing Co.—This is an exceedingly clever 
novel, good in style and fairly unique in hand- 
ling and plot. About a story interesting enough 
in itself to enchain the reader’s attention, Mr. 
Williams has woven the web of a daring fancy 
connected with the Buddhistic conception of the 
soul, which adds a charm of speculative mystery 
that is fascinating in the extreme. The author 
is especially happy in his ability to render his 
characters living and vivid by a few masterly 
touches, and the volume abounds in picturesque 
portraitures. 

Bertha’s Baby. By Gustave Droz. Phila.: T. B. 
Peterson & Bros.—This is one of the most delight- 
ful tales we know among those which make a 
hero of that always important personage, the 
baby. There is no more admirable French writer 
than Gustave Droz, and his books are always 
pure in expression and thought. He has never 
written anything which can surpass this sketch 
in keenness of wit, quaintness of humor, and 
touchingness of pathos. The publishers have 
shown excellent taste in adding the volume to 
their twentyfive-cent series. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. Compiled by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, A. 8. Blackwell, and Lucy E. 
Anthony. Boston: Lee and Shepard.—This is a 
capital selection for recitations and readings in 
prose and verse, which will be found well adapted 
for public entertainments and reading-clubs, as 
well as for use in schools. The collection covers 
a wide range of subjects, all bearing in some way 
on the subject of “Equal Rights,” but all pos- 
sessing general interest and great literary merit, 
being ch from g the gems of some of 
our most brilliant writers. 

The Lawrence Reader. By Edwin Gondon 
Lawrence, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.— 
This is a thoroughly comprehensive system of 
elocution, with clear and simple instructions and 
exercises for the cultivation and strengthening 
of the voice and the correct use of gesture and 
dramatic action. It is the work of a practical 
elocutionist, and ought to be studied by every 
teacher of voice-culture and every person intend- 
ing to appear on the lecture-platform sr the 
stage. 

Two English Girls. By Mabel Hart. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—The scene of this 
pretty story is laid in Florence, and the descrip- 
tions of the City of Flowers are remarkably 
faithful. The two English heroines are both 
charming—in many ways, very like the British 
idea of the typical American girl. The Italian 
characters are well drawn, and the book is evi- 
dently the production of a person familiar with 
Florentine artist-life. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


If She Will, She Will. By Mary A. Denison. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—A very good story— 
the best the author has given us in a long while, 
if indeed it may not be considered her most 
successful eftort. It is not exactly sensational, 
though full of exciting incidents whick are 
skillfully managed. The characterization is 
careful and distinct, the plot is well worked out, 
and the book has the great merit of ending well. 

The Buckeye Hawkeye Schoolmaster. By One of 
the Teachers. Chicago: W. W. Knowles & Co.— 
This is not only an entertaining sketch, but one 
which it will do people good to read. The entire 
atmosphere of the book is healthful and elevating, 
and the pictures of life among the Rocky Muunt- 
ains and other regions still new to the generality 
of the denizens of the East are as true to nature 
as they are fresh and interesting. 

Her Playthings, Men. By Mabel Esmonde Cahill. 
New York: Worthington Co.—A very original 
novel, containing here and there incidents which 
bear the stamp of having been taken from life. 
It is a genuine love-story, with many effective 
situations. The author shows also a thorough 
acquaintance with out-of-door sports, and there is 
a description of a horse-race worthy of Hawley 
Smart. 

Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins. By John Habberton. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This story 
is fully equal to “Helen's Babies,” and is a 
delightful mixture of rollicking fun and tender 
pathos. The book has been included in the 
publishers’ twentyfive-cent series. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“SAVE MONEY ON BicycLEs.”—One of the 
oldest and most successful bicycle houses in the 
country is that of A. W. Gump & Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. They commenced handling bicycles in 
1880, and by persistent and skillful advertising, 
backed up by fair and honest dealings, they have 
gained for themselves an enviable reputation 
second to none in their line of trade. They have 
every facility for shipping to any part of the con- 
tinent, and can always secure the best rates for 
their customers. 


WE are pleased to note the great success that 
is resulting from the years of study and experi- 
ment the Vose & Sons Piano Co. have given to 
the construction of their instruments. It is not 
surprising, however, as such pianos as they are 
manufacturing are bound to make friends and 
find purchasers. We wish them continued pros- 
perity. 


Looki1na Back.—Never be sorry for any gen- 
erous thing that you ever did, even if it had not 
the effect you wished. Never be sorry that you 
were magnanimous, even if the recipient of your 
generosity proved unworthy. 
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THE old and popular Neave’s food, for infants, 
invalids, and old people was first placed before 
the public in the year 1828, and has steadily grown 
in favor with families, physicians and nurses. 

It is rich in bone-forming and flesh-producing 
elements and promotes a healthy action of the 
bowels. 


To Lapiges.—For the complexion and for light 
cutaneous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the 
vaseline and cucumbers; it whitens and perfumes 
the skin. J. Simon, Rue de Provence, Paris; Park 
& Tilford, New York ; Pfrs., Drgsts., F’y G’ds Stores. 


THE world-wide reputation of N. K. Brown’s 
Essence of Jamaica Ginger is a phenomenon of 
the century. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


I Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has beer: 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 


WELL-TRIED RECEIPTS. 


Potato Balls, Duchesses.—Take half a dozen 
potatoes, boil them, pass them through a sieve, and 
work into them in a bow] one gill of cream and 
the yokes of three eggs; add pepper, salt, and nut- 
meg to taste, and some parsley finely chopped. 
When they are well mixed and smooth, take them 
up by tablespoonfals, roll each in a ball, flatten it, 
and flour it slightly. Lay them all in a sauté-pan, 
with plenty of butter melted, and cook them 
slowly. Turn them over when one side is done, 
and serve hot as soon as both sides are colored. 

Omelet.—Allow one egg for each person—two 
eggs make a small omelet. Beat the eggs well 
till light, season with pepper and salt and a 
spoonful of finely chopped chives or shallot and 
parsley ; put a little butter in a pan, and, when it 
is melted and hot, put in the eggs, etc., and fry. 
When the under side is. colored and the top is 
about the consistency of scrambled eggs, slip it 
out of the pan into a hot dish, fold it over, and 
serve at once. 

Corn-flour Cheese-Cakes.—To one pint of milk 
and one ounce of corn-flour, add four well- 
beaten eggs and a quarter of a pound of sugar. 
Put these in an enameled saucepan on -the fire, 
and bring it up to boiling-point. Flavor with 
essence of lemon. Line some patty-pans with 
puff-paste, pour in the above custard, dust sugar 
over them, and bake. 

Loaf-Cake.—Five cupfuls of light dough, four 
and a half cupfuls of sugar, two and a half cup- 
fuls of butter, and four eggs. Cream the butter 
and sugar together and add the eggs, then mix 
with the dough; add any kind of spices and 
fruit to taste; put in a mold, and set it to rise 
for a short time, and then bake like bread. 

Mashed Potatoes.—Boil a quantity of potatoes 
and pass them through a sieve; put them into 
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@ saucepan, with a good lump of butter, and salt 
to taste; add a little milk, and work them well 
with a spoon on a slow fire for some minutes, 
adding small quantities of milk as it is required, 
until they get of the desired consistency. 

Scalloped Eggs.—Boil three or four eggs hard. 
When cold, remove shells and chop the eggs 
roughly; have ready a small teacupful of mashed 
potatoes, another of rice; mix all together, add 
capers, a little melted butter, pepper, and salt, 
put into scallop-shells with breadcrumb on top, 
and bake a pale-brown. 

Sugar-Cakes.—One and a half pounds of butter, 
three pounds of brown sugar, cream them 
together, eight eggs beaten light, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda; mix in the flour two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar; mix with enough flour to roll 
out; one nutmeg. 

Broiled Fillets of Chicken—Remove the bone 
from the breast and thighs. Rub the meat with 
butter; season, and cover with fine cracker-dust. 
Broil about ten minutes. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fig. 1.—WALKING-DREss, OF BUFF PLAID 
FouLarpD. The skirt is plain and made straight- 
wise of the material. The bodice and cuffs are 
cut bias, while the large sleeves are made of 
plain buff foulard. Waistband and collar of buff 
embroidery. Large straw hat, trimmed with 
white foulard and a dove. 

Fig. 11.—GARDEN-PARTY DRESS, OF MASTIC- 
CoLORED CHINA SILK, figured with pink roses. 
The bottom is finished with a quilling of rose- 
colored silk. The bodice, which is cut low, 
is worn over a yoke of white embroidery and 
is trimmed with three frills of pink silk. Waust- 
band with long ends of pink ribbon. A frill of 
pink silk around the throat. Straw hat, trimmed 
_with pink bows. 

Fig. 111.—DreEss, OF DULL-GREEN PLAIDED 
GRENADINE. The skirt is made bias and slightly 
draped at top under a belt of green velvet. 
The bodice, which is slightly full in front, opens 
over a small piece of white embroidery, and the 
lower long sleeves are of the same material. 
The full upper part of the sleeves*is of the 
grenadine. Hat of coarse straw, trimmed with 
poppies. 

Fic. 1v.—WALKING-DREss, OF GRAYISH-BLUE 
Nun’s-VEILInG. The bottom of the skirt is 
trimmed with four rows of braid. The front 
of the bodice, the collar, and the sleeves are 
striped with the braiding. Blue velvet pointed 
waistband. Hat of yellow straw, trimmed with 
blue rosette and feather. 

Fia. v.—DrEss, OF PINK CHINA SILK, spotted 
with black. The skirt is trimmed on the left 
side with two bands of black satin ribbon, which 
terminate in large bows at the bottom of the 
skirt; one band comes from the side seam under 


FOR JUNE. 


the right arm. The slightly full bodice is orna- 
mented with black lace, one piece coming from 
the left arm to the waist; the rest forming a 
full collar and jabot. The sleeves have cuffs 
of black satin and lace. Hat of black lace, 
trimmed with loops of pink ribbon. 

Fic. vI.—FLORAL ToqugE, oF Fancy STRAW. 
In our model, the crown is dispensed with, and 
the toque forms only a diadem, in the centre 
of which is placed a wreath of small velvet 
pansies, which taper toward the back and form 
an aigrette in front. 

Fic. vil.— AFTERNOON - Dress, OF CREAM- 
CoLoRED INpIA SILK, striped with maroon. 
The bodice, cut with an oval opening, is bordered 
with a gimp edging and closed invisibly on the 
sides. There is a basque with tabs at the back. 
From the arm-seams is a maroon silk sash, which 
is fastened on the left side. Cuffs and neck-band 
of maroon velvet. The guimpe is of rather thick 
gauze, made on a thin foundation. Straw hat, 
faced with maroon velvet and trimmed with 
gauze and fancy feathers. 

FIG. VIII.—PLASTRON, OF JET, trimmed with 
a jet fringe. 

Fic. 1x.—HovusE OR WALKING DRESS, OF 
HELIOTROPE GINGHAM. The skirt is plain in 
front, with full plaited back. The new style 
of basque is gathered to the slightly pointed 
bodice. The waist isa little full and trimmed, 
like the basque and collar, with a narrow gimp. 
Long high sleeves. 

Fig. x.—LAWN-TENNIS DREss, OF DARK- 
BLUE SERGE. The blouse-waist is of cream- 
colored tennis-flannel, with a deep square collar 
at the back. The sash, with fringed ends, is of 
dark-blue surah. 

Fic. XI.—WALKING-DREss, OF DULL TERRA- 
CoTTA NwunN’s-VEILING. The skirt is bordered 
with a plaid, cut on the bias, and the sleeves 
and plaited ruffle at the waist are of the same 
material. Black straw hat, with yellow roses. 

Fic. x11.—LAWN-TENNIS Dress, front view 
of Fic. x. The blouse has a wide rolling collar 
and a band of the cream-colored flannel at the 
waist. Dark-blue velvet edges the collar and 
cuffs. On the broad panel at the side of the 
skirt is a pointed pocket for holding the balls; 
this pocket has a racquet embroidered on it. 
Cap of cream-colored tennis-cloth. 

Fic. XItI.-- WALKING ~-DREss, OF GREEN 
STRIPED ZEPHYR-CLOTH. The skirt is bordered 
with a band of the material, headed with a 
narrow green-and-gold braid. The bodice, which 
is made double-breasted, is edged with the two 
braids and trimmed on the left side by two rows 
of buttons. High sleeves, ornamented by two 
rows of green buttons. Straw hat, trimmed with 
a gay striped searf and flowers. 

FIG. X1V.—SLEEVE FOR A GRENADINE DREss, 
with a brocade trimming on the lower part of 
the arm. 
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Fic. XV.—HovuseE-DReEss, oF LILAC-AND-WHITE 
STtripeD GavuzE. The front of the skirt is 
trimmed with a straight ruffle, headed by a 
narrow shell quilling. The back breadths are 
plain, and paniers of the material meet at the 
back. The full bodice, Marie de Medici collar, 
and sleeves are trimmed with white lace and 
lilac velvet ribbon. 

Fig. xv1—Hat, or Fancy Straw, trimmed 
with an upstanding bow of lace, brightened up 
with a large pink rose and foliage. 

Fic. XV1Il.—EVENING-DREss, OF WHITE SURAH 
Srtk. The skirt is trimmed with a festooned 
flounce of the surah. The bodice, which opens 
V-shape back and front, is quite full where it 
crosses from the shoulders to the arm-seams. 
Full puffed sleeves. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—In June, there is little 
that is quite new to chronicle of the fashions. 
But we are glad to say that a slight reaction has 
set in with regard to the length of skirts for 
street-use, and that the very newest ones are 
somewhat shorter than those worn in the spring 
and winter, though there is much room yet left 
before they will be quite satisfactory. It is to be 
hoped that by the autumn the walking-skirts 
will quite clear the ground. 

Trains for the house are very generally worn; 
and a train for the present style should always 
be narrow, whatever its length. The make of 
dresses still aims at making the figure look as 
tall and slim as possible; so skirts are as tight 
round the figure as possible, having the plaited 
or gathered part at the back put into as small a 
space as possible. Some skirts areslightly draped 
in front, especially for stout figures, which look 
much better when the form is not too clearly 
defined ; but the fullness must be very slight. 

The Princesse style, where the bodice and skirt 
are cut in one piece, is fashionable again ; the skirt- 
breadths can be gored, and in this way will not 
cling so closely around the figure as other plain 
and tight skirts do. 

Straight pieces, braid, embroidery, and ruffles are 
all used to finish the bottom of skirts. 

Wider flounces, of either the material of the 
dress or of muslin or lace, may also be used as 
trimming. 

Bodices are of all styles, to suit the fancies of 
all wearers; it is only needful to have them cut 
so as to give length and slimness to the figure, 
and yet to have them appear to fit it too closely. 

Sleeves are made high at the shoulders, long 
over the hand, and, from the elbow up, quite 
loose. 

Jackets for summer wear are of the lightest 
kind of lady’s-cloth, and do not fit the figure too 
closely. Capes of various kinds are very popular 
for summer wear; they give all the warmth usu- 
ally required, and are easily put on and off. 

Bonnets are nearly all small, of the toque shape, 
with narrow strings coming from the back. 
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Hats are either quite small or of medium size; 
the very large ones, though seen, are not so 
popular, as they are unbecoming. But no shape 
is perfectly straight—it is pinched and punched 
in all directions, according to taste. Some of the 
curves are only in front, whilst others are all 
around the head and rest gracefully on the hair 
at the back. 

Fancy buttons are again coming into favor ; they 
are not so necessarily used, but, as they are 
generally large, they are employed for decorative 
purposes. Old Wedgwood buttons, Dresden 
china ones, quaint silver ones, picked up in 
Norway or the Tyrol, are all fashionable; and 
these rare ornaments wil) doubtless soon be imi- 
tated and comparatively less expensive. The 
revival of the Louis jackets, which used to be 
decorated with large buttons, has caused this 
revival. 

Lace is much worn, and fortunate is the woman 
who has a store of it. It is used for flouncings 
and trimmings, and even the old-fashioned capes 
are adapted to the present fashion. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RUE DES PEeTITs CHAMPS. 

The favorite as well as the newest wrap of the 
season is the Henri III cloak, or rather mantle, 
since it does not descend more than a quarter 
of a yard below the wearer’s waist. Care must 
be taken not to have it made too long, as in that 
case it loses its distinctive style as a reproduction 
of the graceful little cloaks of the epoch, which 
were worn by gentlemen as well as by ladies, 
only in the former case they were worn over 
the left shoulder and not as a regular wrap. 
Queen Margarct of Italy was the first to appear 
in the new mantie, of which Worth sent her two 
at the beginning of the season. She had one of 
them on at the opening of Parliament. Jackets 
are not nearly so popular this spring, and with 
reason, as they are too tight-fitting and too difficult 
to cast aside to be very practical for mid-season 
wear. Very handsome and elaborately trimmed 
shoulder-capes are shown amongst the dressy 
wraps of the hour. 

In the way of dresses, skirts have now reached 
the utmost limits of scantiness permitted by the 
wearer's convenience. Some are made almost 
absolutely tight-fitting, being perfectiy plain in 
front and at the sides, and with only a few 
gathers at the back. For street-wear, the skirts 
of outdoor costumes are now made short enough 
to clear the ground. Those for carriage-wear 
and for formal visitings and receptions are still 
made to trail. 

The deep basque-corsage has been revived, 
to the great content of stout ladies who never 
did and never will look well in round waists. 
The basque is not made plain, but is usually in 
the Louis Treize style; that is to say, cut in 
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large squares all around, the openings between 
the squares reaching to the waist. These squares 
produce a very pretty effect, falling over the 
close-fitting skirt, to which they lend a needed 
relief from excess of simplicity and scantiness. 
The sleeves, to carry out the design, must be 
puffed high upon the shoulders. Evening-dresses 
in this style are composed of plain heavy satin or 
peau-de-soie, but for demi-toilette they are more 
effective in two materials. ’ 

I was recently shown a very stylish and tasteful 
walking-dress, with the skirt in marine-blue satin 
figured with rosette-shaped spots in crimson 
velvet. This skirt was made narrow and plain 
and was bordered with a wide band of marine- 
blue cashmere, headed with a small cord in 
crimson silk. The corsage was a deep basque 
made of blue cashmere and cut in squares around 
the. edge, after the fashion that I have just 
described. These squares were edged all around 
with crimson silk cord. The sleeves, puffed high 
on the shoulders, were in the velvet-figured satin 
from shoulder to elbow, and were finished with 
deep cuffs, or rather half coat-sleeves, in cash- 
mere, buttoned at the wrist. In front, the upper 
division of the corsage was in velvet-figured 
satin, laid in plaits at either side just below the 
shoulders, and forming a narrow vest, over which 
the cashmere fronts meet at the waist, being out- 
lined throughout with crimson silk cord. A 
dress in that style affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity of utilizing one in handsome silk that has 
been laid aside because the waist is worn out or 
defaced. If the wearer of one of these Louis 
Treize toilettes is slender, a girdle in folds of the 
silk skirt-material forms a becoming addition to 
the dress. 

Morning-gowns, or rather afternoon tea-gowns, 
are dressier and more elaborate than ever. The 
two latest styles are the “Roxana” and the 
* Anne of Austria.’ The former is an Oriental 
robe in rich brocaded silk, made with very wide 
half-long sleeves and falling back from an under- 
dress in fine lace and transparent muslin made 
up over pale-pink silk. The “Anne of Austria” 
is composed of pale-gray peau-de-soie or very fine 
cashmere, with a plaited corsage finished at the 
throat with the immense pointed collar of the 
period, which falls over the shoulders, and ter- 
minating at the waist with a pointed girdle in 
gold passementerie set with imitation precious 
stones. The plain half-long skirt is bordered at 
the hem with a narrow band in gold embroidery, 
and opens up the front over an under-width in 
plain white satin. Worth has just made, for the 
Queen Regent of Spain, a tea-gown in pale-helio- 
trope crape, the corsage fulled into a yoke striped 
with gold braid, and the skirt cut open up the 
front to show an under-width of white satin. A 
narrow pattern in gold braiding borders the crape 
skirt at the hem. 

One of the most popular trimmings of the 
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season consists of large oval ornaments in cut 
jet, which are sewed all over some styles of the 
Henri Trois mantles, and especially those in 
cloth, either in black or gray or terra-cotta red. 
They look unpleasantly like black beetles, which 
they resemble strongly in size and shape, but are 
otherwise handsome and effective, and are 
employed on hats and bonnets as well as upon 
wraps. 

A new and very pretty form of passementerie 
is in the shape of a row of star-shaped flowers 
woven in shaded floss-silks, and each flower 
having an imitation precious stone at the heart. 
It comes in all colors and is very elegant. White 
laces of aH kinds, the real as well as the machine- 
made, will be worn in profusion during the 
coming summer. 

In jewelry, solitaire diamond ear-rings or 
those of single pearls are less in favor than 
emeralds or rubies or pearls surrounded with 
diamonds. Bracelets are no longer fashionable 
except for full dress, and no really elegant 
Parisienne wears bangles any longer over her 
gloves in the street. The extra length now 
attained by the fashionable sleeve may account 
for the suppression of this once popular orna- 
ment. Small brooches in all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, such as quivers or keys or branches of 
fruit or rows of birds, are extensively worn, 
and bow-knots of diamonds are used to confine 
clusters of feathers in the hair for evening 
toilette. 

Lucy H. Hooper, 
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Fig. 1.—Boy’s Suit, oF STRIPED SUMMER- 
CLtotH. The knickerbockers are comfortably 
loose. The coat loose and long, with ample 
pockets. Jockey-cap of cloth, of a color to 
correspond with the suit. 

Fic. 11.—G1rv’s Dress, oF BLUE SATEEN, 
SPOTTED WITH OLIVE-GREEN. Theskirt is made 
with tucks and edged with Hamburg embroidery. 
The waist is gathered beneath the belt, and 
shirred into a yoke; around the armholes is 
placed embroidery which extends across the 
back like a very short jacket. Embroidery at 
the neck and on the cuffs. 

Fig. 111.—GIRL’s Dress, OF RED-AND-GRAY 
GInGHAM. The full skirt is edged with a broad 
band of embroidery, the gray ground being 
woven in red colored figures. A loose sash of 
the gingham ties at the side below the blouse- 
waist, revers edged with embroidery meet at the 
waist in front, and cover the top of the loose 
sleeves; they come to a point at the back. 

Fig. rv.—Curp Hat, the crown covered with 
white mull and trimmed with small white ostrich- 
feathers. 

_ Fig. v.—Strraw Hat, trimmed with neuds of 
black velvet ribbon and a bunch of flowers. 





